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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Encouraging Small Investors—Industry and the 
War Loan. 


Ir may perhaps raise a gibe in outside quarters, but truth 
can stand it, when we claim that what Parliament in the 
present emergency sees, the gas industry, or a section of it, 
saw some time since—that is, the importance of encouraging 
the small investor, and therefore thrift. Until the new war 
loan came out, the Government had never done anything 
special, or of real value, to encourage thrift and the small 
investor. The thrift there has been among the working 
class has had no other incentive than self-protection; and 
all the Government have done has been to provide a safe 
place in the shape of the Post Office Savings Bank for the 
deposit of the money put by, and paying for the huge aggre- 
gate of savings a low rate of interest. The encouragement 
of thrift by paying a decent rate of interest to the thrifty part 
of the working class has not hitherto occurred to the Govern- 
ment, or, if it has, it has not been one of their methods. 
While the man in a better pecuniary position could safely 
invest his money to secure for him round about 5 per cent. 
interest, the man of restricted means and small opportunities 
for investing has had to be content through the Government 
with an interest of approximately half the amount. There 
was no encouragement in this. But under the new war loan, 
through the scheme of 5s. vouchers which carry interest at 
5 per cent., and the bond to which the vouchers will be con- 
verted when the amount has accumulated to £5, and which 
will bear 44 per cent. interest, the workman with his small 
savings and capital is placed on a level with the more affluent 
—the money of the one is as good as that of the other; and 
the loan offers the opportunity to all who have money to 
invest, whether small or large amounts, to share and share 
alike in the matter of interest. There is an especial advan- 
tage in giving all whoare in the position to take it an oppor- 
tunity of showing a pecuniary patriotism ; and there is also 
national advantage in doing something more than has ever 
been done before in encouraging thrift among the working 
classes by ensuring a fair and respectable rate of interest on 
their savings. 

Industry and commerce are the foundation of national 
prosperity ; but the man with small savings has had but 
poor encouragement to do his share in enlarging that foun- 
dation by investing in industry, and feeling thereby that he 
has a monetary stake in the country. Every encouragement 
ought to be held out to him in this connection. The co- 
partnership schemes of the gas industry have recognized 
this; and through them thrift has been very materially en- 
couraged, and the desire to become larger and larger stock- 
holders has been stimulated. Sir George Livesey, with 
his great prescience and knowledge of human nature and 
affairs, recognized this many years ago. What he then saw 
has been fulfilled. His expectations were exceeded before 
he passed away ; and every year since the memorial to suc- 
cess, and therefore to his memory, has grown to more and 
more substantial proportions. Every gas co-partner, what- 
ever the amount of his investment, gets the same rate of divi- 
dend as the man holding hundreds or thousands of pounds 
of capital. The inducement to saving supplied by equality in 
this respect is great. The Government have a fine sugges- 
tion and opportunity here, if only they would utilize them, by 
developing some scheme by which the working people of the 
country could in ordinary times invest small sums in sound 
undertakings of the country—that is to say, those workers 
who are not engaged in an industry where they can directly 
invest their savings—and realize for their money the same 
rate of dividend as larger investors. The element of safety, 
of course,comes in. It is a factor that is of importance to 
the working man, whose investments are his savings, the loss 








of which would permanently cripple him, and be a standing 
source of discouragement. But it ought to be a matter for 
the Legislature to do something towards assuring security. 
Such a piece of work would be, in our opinion, of greater 
national importance than certain of the so-called domestic 
schemes which the Government have during recent years 
seen fit to force through Parliament against a considerable 
mass of hostile public opinion; and it would be of general 
advantage to industry, to the workers, and therefore to the 
nation at large. The skilled worker during the years ante- 
ceding the war was being paid higher wages than he had 
ever received. The cost of living, it is true, was then some- 
what higher than previously; but his capacity for saving 
was, in those years, greater than before, if only he had been 
encouraged to exercise that capacity to the full. We do 
not want to create a nation of misers. Thrift and saving 
will not do it. Money begets money; and the circulation 
of money grows the greater the earning power developed by 
profitable investment. 

Parliament has allowed special powers to gas undertak- 
ings of the co-partnership class, to enable them to encour- 
age investment of savings by their own employees. But the 
same ‘advantage in the matter of investment is not afforded 
the outside working man. He can buy small quantities of 
industrial stock in the open market or take a small share in 
the issue of fresh capital. But the obstacles to the would- 
be working-man investor are many in doing this. He wants 
to have his opportunities advanced well before the actual 
stage of investment, so that there is a connection between 
the saving stage and the investing stage—an imvesting 
stage which will give him the same rate of dividend as is 
secured by the larger investor. That is where legislation 
is wanted. We know that some gas companies have the 
right to offer new issues of stock to their consumers in small 
amounts; but new issues of stock are not in many cases of 
frequent occurrence. The small investor wants to invest 
when he has the money ; but he fights shy of stockbrokers, 
commission, contract stamps, transfer stamps, and registra- 
tion fees. The means for making small investments, and 
the charges associated therewith, require to be simplified. 
Some charge would be requisite; but it wants easing and 
consolidating. 

Regarding new issues of gas stock, the authorities who 
rule at Westminster prefer to stick to form rather than con- 
sider any new proposition on its merits from the public point 
of view, and then, if it commends itself, to legislate accord- 
ingly. Localities vary wonderfully in their capital investing 
capacity ; but the powers that be are unwilling to relax even 
the auction clauses, though shown that a locality is low in 
rank in its investing capacity, and that more small investors 
would be attracted by the relaxation. They prefer to cling 
tenaciously to the form of clauses as cast. In the case of 
the Spennymoor and Tudhoe Gas Bill, the Company asked 
for an extension of the time within which the amount of 
stock purchased under the auction clauses must be paid up. 
The standard is three months. When the matter was before 
the Unopposed Bills Committee recently, Mr. H. R. Cripps 
(Messrs. Dyson and Co.) asked that, in the case of this Com- 
pany, the period might be extended from three months to 
twelve. The reason he gave was that the stock of the 
Company is held almost entirely locally in small amounts, 
and that the limitation of three months tends to restrict the 
market among the working classes. The Committee de- 
clined the extension; not being prepared to create a prece- 
dent. This is not the way to encourage the small investor. 
Compare this decision with the scheme of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of 5s. vouchers for encouraging the working 
man to invest in the new war loan! What possible differ- 
ence could it make to anyone—to Parliament or to anyone 
else—save the small local investor, whether the Spennymoor 
and Tudhoe Gas Company were allowed twelve months or 
three months within which to spread the payments for pur- 
chases of stock. The duty of Parliament is not to cripple 
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the means to a good end, but to facilitate them; and the 
encouragement of small investments by the poorer section 
of the community we regard as an exceedingly good object 
in the interests both of the individual and of the nation 
generally. 

There is no question that the unlimited amount of the war 
loan will have its effect on the immediate future capitalizing 
of industry. This has been anticipated; and the Treasury 
has prepared industrial concerns for it by the veto it now 
exercises (and will continue to exercise until a year has ex- 
pired after the war) over fresh capital expenditure. There 
can be little doubt, too, that a loan, with 44 per cent. interest 
guaranteed by the Government and repayment of the prin- 
cipal at par, will depreciate for at any rate a time the market 
values of industrial stocks. The one thing that industrial 
undertakings may do, if the boards think it an advantage, 
will be to exchange the investments of any of their funds 
which may be in low-interest bearing Government securities, 
such as Consols, into the new war loan—that is to say, if 
they are not likely to want the money, but only the divi- 
dends, till the Government redeems the stock at par. But 
conversion rights are only in proportion to the purchase of 
war stock; and for this not many industrial concerns will 
have the cash to spare under present conditions. Reserve 
investments in gilt-edged securities have already been largely 
written-down by most gas undertakings; and there is no 
doubt that the low-interest carrying stocks will depreciate 
still further with the issue of this 44 per cent. Government 
Joan. As a matter of fact, there can be, in our time, no 
return of the day for fixed low-interest bearing stocks. There 
is no help for it. The Government must have the money ; 
and they had to make the loan as attractive and as secure 
as possible. 


Coal Supplies and Price Regulation. 


THE position in regard to coal continues unsatisfactory; but 
there is better promise now of the Government intervening 
for the purpose of enlarging supplies, so as to compensate 
for the deficiency due to the number of miners away at the 
front, as-well as of producing price regulation. It is now 
recognized that any shortage of supplies of coal might 
imperil the production of high explosives and other ammuni- 
tion, and war materials generally ; and Mr. Lloyd George, 
as Minister of Munitions, has said that it is of fundamental 
importance that there should be a considerable increase in 
the output of coal. The coal miners’ representatives have 
given their assurance that there shall be no lack of effort on 
their part to bring to the surface all the coal that is required. 
If we may take it this is the decision of the men, then they 
may be relied upon to keep to their promise under the pre- 
sent conditions. But curiously enough while report says 
they are willing to pledge themselves in this manner, they 
are unwilling, at the moment at any rate, to fall into line with 
other labour unions and employers in agreeing that, during 
the war, there shall be no strikes, and that all disputes shall 
be subject to compulsory arbitration. There seems to be a 
lamentable want of trust in the coal industry between em- 
ployers and employed. It is hoped, however, that, after 
the joint conference arranged to take place in London on 
July 7 between the coalowners and the miners (when Mr. 
Lloyd George will address them regarding the Government 
and national requirements), there will be a clearing-away 
of all mistrust, and a resolve to united and hearty working to 
put the country in a position of complete security in respect 
of the basic necessity. It is singular, however, that such a 
conference should be needed. What the country needs to- 
day in respect of coal appears to be so obvious that it does not 
call for talk to make it more so. Moreover, time is passing. 
Every week now reduces the number of days of minimum 
requirement, and brings us a week nearer to the days of 
maximum requirement, which form the period, unless large 
stocks are promptly accumulated, towards which all, espe- 
cially those engaged in the industries of the country, are 
looking with some fear, which will only be abated by a con- 
siderable turn of the tide in the matter of deliveries and 
stocks. We cannot say that stocks are not improving. They 
are; and part credit for this must be given to the reduction 
of exports. But we are at Midsummer; and several gas- 
works (only representative of others) report stocks largely 
behind the normal at this period. 

As to price regulation, matters have reached a position 
now when the Government must take action, although they 
would have preferred the coalowners to voluntarily move in 


the matter. It is understood that there has been an abortive 
ending to the conferences between the Board of Trade and 
the coalowners and merchants respecting household coal 
prices ; and there have since been all sorts of rumours current 
respecting the intentions of the Government. Mr. Runci- 
man (who stated at West Hartlepool on Friday that the 
Government could not allow the price of coal to remain at 
its present enormously high level), it is expected, will make 
an announcement on the subject in the House early this 
week as to what the Government have resolved to do in 
the matter of price regulation to the “public.” The term 
“ public” is an elastic one; and we hope that, in this in- 
stance, it includes industry. If so, the Government will 
have strong support from the Committee (named last week 
in our first editorial) appointed by the conferenee of mem- 
bers of Parliament and the delegates from the joint confer- 
ence of the gas and electricity industries held early in May. 
Those present at the latter conference did a good piece of 
work when they set the ball rolling which ended in the en- 
listing of the sympathies of a representative and influential 
number of members of Parliament in the cause of saving the 
country from a worse plight next winter than it was in last 
winter. A third meeting of members of Parliament was 
held last Tuesday, when, as reported in another column, 
resolutions proposed by the Committee were, with slight 
amendment, adopted. The coal industry must now look 
upon these resolutions not as emanating alone from the 
Committee, but as representing the views of a considerable 
number of members of Parliament. The first resolution 
suggests to the Government that the maximum pithead 
prices should be those for substantial quantities of each 
class of coal sold during the twelve months preceding the 
war, with an addition of 4s. 3d. per ton, or such other sum 
as may be prescribed to cover the increased costs owing to 
the existence of the war. The second resolution proposes 
that the same lines be taken in regard to the regulation of 
freightage for coal. The third resolution urges regulation 
of the prices charged by the coal merchant. 

There is no apparent reason, nor have we observed any 
sound argument, as to why these resolutions should not com- 
mend themselves to the Government. There is fairness in 
the lines of the proposals; and there is no doubt the Govern- 
ment have realized this. Both action and word show it. 
There are the efforts of the Board of Trade to govern prices 
in London as between merchant and householder; and in 
the recent discussion in the House on the prices of com- 
modities, the President of the Board of Trade pointed to the 
basis of regulation incorporated in the resolutions being the 
one that might be contemplated by the Government in the 
event of the coalowners of their own volition not making 
a move to prices that are reasonable under the extraordinary 
and artificial conditions of the times. If the principle of 
regulation and the basis of charge are right in the circum- 
stances for coal—and we think they are—then they are like- 
wise for freights. 

We are not in the secret as to how the allowance of 
4s. 3d. extra costs per ton were arrived at by the Committee. 
But it may be taken that, with coalowners on the Committee 
possessing actual experience of the additional costs in the 
coal-fields, there are good grounds for the belief that the 
figure is sufficiently generous. Other coalownets will pro- 
bably not agree. But we do know, as Mr. Runciman pointed 
out the other day, that 1s. 6d. has been added to not a few 
pithead prices in consideration of the war bonus, which, the 
“ Tron and Coal Trades Review” has computed, represents 
in the federated areas an extra charge of 7d. or 8d. per ton; 
and prior to that it was variously estimated that the addi- 
tional colliery costs attributable to the war were covered 
by from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per ton. So that anyway the 4s. 3d. 
per ton supplies more than ample cover. From 55s. to 6s. 
is generally spoken of as about the extra pithead price 
that is now being paid for Yorkshire coal under new con- 
tracts. Contracts for Durham gas coal (the average prices 
of several of which are before us) vary considerably in the 
additional figures over the prices paid in 1914-15. Differ- 
ences of quality have something to do with this; and so too 
may the prices for the 1914-15 contracts. There is one gas 
undertaking with an average pithead price per ton for Dur- 
ham coal, for 1915-16, 7s. 3d. higher than the average of its 
contracts for similar varieties in 1914-15, when the average 
was lower than the prices paid by certain other concerns. 
Then another undertaking, which probably made its con- 
tracts earlier than the other, fixed up at prices averaging 3S. 
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contracts were something like 2s. in excess of the other 
undertaking. ‘The two undertakings (only samples out of a 
number which we could quote) are situated in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country ; and the differences in price rather 
represent the differences in time when the contracts were 
effected than any appreciable difference in qualities. But 
the average pithead prices that are being paid by them for 
next year’s contracts differ by about 2s. per ton. 

We take it that it is not suggested that the proposal as to 
the 4s. 3d. limit over 1914-15 prices should be retrospective, 
but would only, if agreed to by the Government and con. 
firmed by legislation, apply to contracts subsequently entered 
into. It may be suggested that any contracts now made, 
unless considered reasonable by the purchaser under the cir- 
cumstances, should include a clause to the effect that the 
contract price is subject to any Government measure pro- 
viding for a restriction of the excess price over the prices of 
1914-15 for (as the resolution puts it) “ substantial quanti- 
“ties of each class of coal.’”’ It seems to us that, in this 
provision for arriving at standard figures for 1914-15, ground 
would be found for some dispute. 


Combination for Scientific Manufacture —Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 


Ir anything, more interesting than usual is the part of the 
report in which we are specially concerned of the Chief In- 
spector under the Alkali Works Regulation Act (Mr. W. S. 
Curphey). The war has affected prejudicially on the one 
hand and beneficially on the other the classes of work that 
the department have under surveillance, just as it has affected 
most other mundane affairs. But there is one thing that is 
extremely satisfactory, and it is that, the war and abnormal 
conditions notwithstanding, and the severance through 
loyalty to King and country of skilled men from the opera- 
tion of chemical processes, there has been no cause for 
serious complaint as to contravention of regulations. In 
this we see the effects of improved plant and methods, and 
of the cultivation of a higher control over the processes— 
this in no small measure due to the helpful influence that is 
brought to bear through the Chief Inspector and his district 
associates. Even in connection with the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia, Mr. Curphey discerns a distinct 
tendency to a higher standard of working—partly through 
the economy and larger yields effected by the preservation 
of ammonia in dealing with and storing the liquor, partly 
to the adoption of new and improved plant, and partly to 
closer attention to details generally. He looks for still 
higher results; for in alluding somewhat cryptically (in the 
absence of complete working data) to direct process sulphate 
of ammonia plants that have been installed in certain gas- 
works, he speaks of anticipations of higher yields per ton of 
coal carbonized as compared with the older systems. 

There has been a decided awakening of interest among 
manufacturers in the direction of improving the make— 
quantitatively and qualitatively—of sulphate of ammonia ; 
and Mr. Curphey realizes this. At the same time, he coun- 
sels that, while much closer attention is being given to raising 
and maintaining the standard quality of sulphate of am- 
monia to the figures advised by the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Association, there should be considered and investigated, in 
parallel, questions bearing upon the costs of manufacture, 
with the object of obtaining the best product at the lowest 
possible expenditure. The advice is good, in view of what 
will happen after the war when the surplus stock of sulphate 
of ammonia in Germany will be thrown on to the market, 
and the competition will reopen of the synthetically pro- 
duced commodity, at a price bidding for favour. It may be 
doubted whether Germany has during the war been doing 
much in the production of the synthetic brand, seeing that 
the huge Company interested in the process have (so it is 
understood) been straining all their resources in the produc- 
tion of high explosives and chemicals required in connection 
with the war. So far as we know, the same Company may 
have been doing their share in the barbarous work of intro- 
ducing into warfare the use of gases which had such ghastly 
effects upon our and our Allies’ men. But this by the way. 
There will undoubtedly be severe competition after the war; 
and, though Germany has by its conduct of the war done 
itself immense injury in the eyes of all civilized people, in 
the end it will be quality and price that will win commerce 
outside our and our Allies’ countries, and not the current 
feelings of detestation, which are not likely to live and have 
effect eternally. 

Mr. Curphey asks all concerned to recognize what will 





happen in this matter of competition, and to “gird their 
“loins” by co-operative scientific work on the productive side. 
“It is a matter for serious consideration whether there is 
“ not scope in various directions for more centralized scien- 
“ tific guidance of industry, and whether questions relating 
“to cost of production, recovery, and utilization of waste 
“ material, improvement of product, &c., might not be con- 
“sidered by a capable scientific adviser.” Already many 
industrial undertakings carry out, with good result, work of 
this kind; and we do not understand that Mr. Curphey 
suggests that, whether in sulphate of ammonia or any other 
chemical manufacture, such work should be superseded. 
Rather his view appears to be that there is room for co- 
ordination of quality of product where British reputation 
may suffer abroad through inequalities of British output 
from different works. We know, through circulars sent out 
by the Chairman of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association 
(Mr. D. Milne Watson), how this commenced to happen 
before the war in the case of sulphate of ammonia, owing 
to material of higher standard in respect of ammonia, and 
lower content of moisture and free acid, being put in com- 
petition from Germany with British sulphate of ammonia 
of lower standard quality in ammonia and containing higher 
percentages of acid and moisture. In such cases, the Chief 
Inspector considers that central supervision and control are 
desirable, in face of the severe post-war competition that will 
be experienced in connection with the various chemical in- 
dustries of this country, in order that there may be equality 
of product, and that the technical trend of the competition 
may be competently watched. There are many difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing this—‘ of bringing into line 
“ the existing varying and conflicting interests, and of modi- 
“ fying the mental outlook in some cases.” It is the “ mental 
“ outlook” that is the greatest trouble of all. The “ mental 
“ outlook ” of some people appears to form a sort of impreg- 
nable barrier to advances being made in the industrial 
efficiency that is necessary to victory in the great com- 
mercial war with organized forces which lies before us. It 
is vital to success that nothing shall be left undone to pro- 
mote this efficiency, which means the best quality, produced 
by the most economical means, and therefore at the lowest 
cost. The scientific aid suggested by Mr. Curphey—scien- 
tific aid with a foundation to it of practical experience—is 
one of the means by which what is vital to the future can 
be attained. 

Turning for a moment to the statistics as to sulphate of 
ammonia production officially published by Mr. Curphey, 
these may be looked upon as the correction of the approxi- 
mate ones published last January by Messrs. Bradbury and 
Hirsch, and which, considering the heavy and scattered 
quantities dealt with, are remarkably close estimates. The 
increase of sulphate of ammonia plants during the year was 
31; making a total of 680. The total production of sulphate 
was 426,412 tons, which was a reduction of 6206 tons upon 
the total of 1913, and is a better result, by about 5000 tons, 
than the 11,000 tons reduction suggested by the figures pub- 
lished in January. We almost owe an apology to the authors 
of the earlier figures for questioning their suggestion that 
gas-works showed a reduction of about 5000 tons in the 
year’s output. The official figures disclose that their actual 
output—being 175,930 tons—was 6250 tons less than in 1913. 
Iron-works, in producing only 16,008 tors, established a loss 
of 3948 tons; while shale-works, with a production of 
62,749 tons, were only 312 tons short of the level of the pre- 
ceding year. Messrs. Bradbury and Hirsch were under the 
impression (this is where their data went most astray) that 
coke-oven works, producer-gas plants, and other carbonizing 
works had receded in output by about 4000 tens. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Curphey gives the coke-ovens credit for 
a production of 137,430 tons, which is an advance of 3614 
tons on 1913, and to the credit of producer gas and car- 
bonizing works he places 34,295 tons, which is an increase 
of 690 tons. Relative to the fall of production by gas-works 
during the year, Mr. Curphey supplies reasons for this in 
the street-lighting restrictions and the prevailing general 
economy. Another cause, of course, was the large increase 
of carburetted water gas made owing to the difficulties ex- 
perienced with coal deliveries. 


Private Generating Plants and Public Advantage. 


Tue Unopposed Bills Committee, as was seen by our 
“ Parliamentary Intelligence” last week, gave quite a 
proper decision relative to the above matter in connection 
with the Spennymoor and Tudhoe Gas Bill. 


There are 
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certain gas undertakings with power to hire-out engines, 
dynamos, &c.; and the Spennymoor Company are desirous 
of possessing the same power. The Speaker’s Counsel (Mr. 
Ernest Moon, K.C.) was rather opposed to the inclusion of 
dynamos—questioning whether gas undertakings should be 
authorized to deal in anything except apparatus necessary 
for the purpose of consuming gas. Poor gas undertakings! 
There seems to be in some quarters a dead-set against them 
having any power which will allow them to do business 
outside certain hard-and-fast limits, though the business is 
of public and economic advantage. 

Mr. Moon asked, If a dynamo is supplied in this way, 
why not asteam saw? The analogy is not very clear. The 
“saw” is not required for the purpose of producing steam. 
Many large consumers of electricity now know that they can 
generate current by private plant at a cheaper over-all rate 
for lighting and power purposes than that at which they 
can purchase from the local electricity suppliers; and in 
the cause of economy, nothing should be put in the way of 
them doing this. They go to the gas suppliers, and say 
they want to hire plant for the purpose of generating cur- 
rent. The gas-engine is incapable of performing this duty 
without it is accompanied by a dynamo. Therefore, gas 
undertakings ask for the right to supply what is an integral 
part of the plant necessary for the generation of electricity, 
using gas as the motive power. Gas suppliers do not seek 
power to intrude beyond the electricity producing plant. 
They do not ask for the right to supply any machine tools, 
lifts, lamps, or anything else for which the energy may be 
required. These are distinctly things for the consumer. In 
this explanation perhaps Mr. Moon may find the answer to 
his question, ‘‘ Why not a steam-saw?” The Committee 
were not with Speaker’s Counsel in this matter, and allowed 
the clause to stand; thus subscribing to the law of public 
convenience rather than to useless restriction. 

Just in the same way all the fight arose over the residual 
products restriction, which proposed to place in the hands 
of the chemical manufacturers the sole purchasing right, 
instead of maintaining an open market, for the secondary 
products of coal carbonization for gas production—the same 
open market that exists for the coke-oven industry and the 
chemical manufacturers. To-day with their secondary pro- 
ducts the gas industry is performing a valuable work for the 
nation in the supply of toluol, carbolic acid, and sulphuric 
acid for war purposes, and intermediate products for the 
industries requiring dyes. If the obstructionists to the gas 
industry's free trading had had their way, and if preceding 
the war the original residuals restriction had been applied to 
the whole industry, its freedom and capacity for now helping 
the nation would have been affected. The blame for this 
would have rested upon those who, with too great willing- 
ness, danced to the tune that the chemical manufacturers 
chose to pipe. After this, we hope that the Private Bill 
Authorities will give broader consideration to a matter in 
which freedom of trade is a national advantage. The 
chemical manufacturers are well able to take care of them- 
selves in open markets, and so is the electricity industry. 
Public advantage and economic considerations ought always 
to have first claim upon our legislators. 








The Unjust Burden at Manchester. 


It is true the Manchester Corporation Gas Department is in 
a strong financial position; but this does not excuse the Coun- 
cil for inflicting unjust burdens upon the consumers, who alone 
have supplied the means, coupled with keen executive working, 
for making the position what it is. In the last financial year, the 
undertaking had to meet, through the war and other causes, the 
adversities which were the lot of all gas undertakings—adversi- 
ties to do with markets and increased charges, and not in any way 
owing to any deficiency in technical or commercial management. 
The result was that the gross profit dropped to £90,787, of which 
interest absorbed £39,628—leaving the net profit at £51,159. 
This sum is totally inadequate, through no fault of the consumers 
(who are to pay an extra 6d. per 1000 cubic feet from June 24), 
to meet the obligations of the department and the £50,000 which 
the Council resolved should be contributed to the City Fund. 
The obligations were £67,011 for the sinking fund and £10,454 
for works’ extensions ; so, with the £50,000 for the City Fund, 
there is a deficit of £76,306. To partially meet this, the reserve 
fund has been robbed of its balance of £23,597; and next year 


it starts with an adverse revenue balance of £52,709. Is this 
fair, and especially in view of the prospects of the current year ? 
Coal and oil will be dearer this year; exceptional costs due to the 
war will be heavier ; and the Committee estimate that the reduc- 
tion of consumption due to street-lighting restrictions will be 290 
million cubic feet. There will be the 6d. extra from the con- 
sumers; but the disbursements and losses of the year will be 
of a heavy order. Since 1844, from the profits of the depart- 
ment, there have been paid over to the Improvement Committee, 
to the Water Committee (for a period), and to the City Fund, with 
the expenses of street lighting for a period, sums totalling to 
£3:217,174, which is nearly £200,000 in excess of the total spent 
on land, buildings, and plant. The more one penetrates into the 
matter, the more unjust appears the £52,709 which is being 
carried forward. It may be said that the arrangement for the 
transfer to the City Fund of £50,000 from the gas-works profits 
was made prior to the war. But there are no gas profits with 
which to meet the sum. All the same, the Gas Department 
has to find the money. Is it at all likely the City Council will 
take steps to, under the abnormal situation of affairs, do the right 
thing by practically wiping off the £52,709 deficit by providing 
for the repayment of the £50,000 in the next City rate? We put 
the question ; but we have not much doubt as to the answer. 


The Gas Woman. 


The newspapers are each morning delivered to our dwellings 
by girls; if we travel to town by a certain suburban line, our 
tickets are examined or collected by members of the fair sex ; 
during the day “copy” is collected from our office, and proofs 
are delivered from the printers, by girls; and a girl hands us our 
evening newspaper as we make the journey home. The biggest 
piece of domestic news as we sat down to the evening meal a few 
days ago was that the gas-meter index reader had been replaced 
by one of the gentler sex, who, carrying an electric-torch, had 
refused all assistance in penetrating the unknown underground 
regions of our dwelling, and had successfully discovered the meter 
in the darkness of the coal-cellar, had read the index, noted its 
condition on our meter-card, and had gone away without making 
any more fuss about the job than her masculine predecessor. 
Dark cellars in dwelling-houses have no terrors for the new index 
reader, nor, it is understood, has the cobwebby, rodent inhabited 
cellars of the public houses and factories. Women are not all 
wanted for nursing purposes for the wounded; and they can do 
a large part in releasing men, in occupations that can be, at any 
rate temporarily, carried out by women. As many men as pos- 
sible are wanted not only for the front, but for the factories 
—both the old and the ones that have been pressed into service 
—turning out war munitions ; and, in gas undertakings as else- 
where, the rule should apply that, where men or boys can 
to-day be in any capacity useful to the country directly in 
connection with the war, and women and girls can with fair 
efficiency fill their places while they are so engaged, the men 
and boys should be released, with the same understanding, 
as in the case of the men who have gone to the front, that 
their places shall be restored to them as soon as the country has 
no further need for their special services. Hundreds of thousands 
of men can have employment on munition work, and overalls 
ought to be covering many suits that have never known them 
before. There is a great deal of work that can be done in the 
gas industry by women while the war lasts—but not after, when 
the ordinary bread winners are no longer required by the country 
—not only for meter-reading, but (under proper supervision) in 
collection work, in the rental departments, and in showrooms, and 
their introduction into burner maintenance work is not unlikely 
in certain important concerns. The Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and the South Metropolitan Company have filled up many 
gaps in the ranks of their employees by engaging women and girls ; 
and the women who are so employed are doing a good part in 
assisting the nation in the great war by relieving men for the front 
or for factory forces. 


Why Ilford Climbed Down. 


Mr. Councillor Davis is Chairman of the Ilford Electricity 
Committee ; and he put in an appearance at the meeting of the 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association. At that meeting 
there appears to have been some more or less informal discussion 
which has not been fully reported in the Electrical Press. A 
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few lines embedded in a general sketch of the proceedings in 
the “ Electrician ” indicates that Mr. Davis was anxious his féllow 
members of the Municipal Electrical Association should under- 
stand correctly why the Ilford Borough Council so completely 
climbed-down under the actions instituted by the Gas Company 
as to preferential charges for electricity and their proceedings 
of the ultra vires order in respect of dealings with fittings. Mr, 
Davis feared that ‘some engineers may have thought that the 
Ilford Council had climbed-down somewhat seriously over the 
recent action by the Gas Company.” And so he explained (ac- 
cording to the “ Electrician ”) that “ their reason for not proceed- 
ing with the fight was simply due to the fact that it would be 
much cheaper for them to obtain the necessary powers than to 
fight a case which might have to go to the House of Lords.” Mr. 
Davis would have done better to have held his peace than to 
have made such an absurd statement. Those who heard it must 
have been immensely tickled. It is only necessary for electrical 
men to read the report of the proceedings before Mr. Justice 
Sargant [see “ JournaL” for Jan. 26, p. 209|, and the state- 
ment of claim and order {see “‘ JourNAL” for May 4, pp. 262-3}, 
to see whether there was any other reason than the one given 
by Mr. Davis for the full retreat made by the Ilford Council. 
We think that Counsel for the Borough Council would say that 
the real reasons for not continuing the fight were of a legal 
character. If the “reason” advanced by Mr. Davis was the 
correct one, it is a pity it was not adopted before any expense 
was incurred by the parties, and which expense the Council, and 
through them the ratepayers, have had to bear. However, those 
who heard Mr. Davis’s explanation no doubt realized fully that 
he was making the best possible of a bad job, and so tock the 
“‘reason” for what it was worth, and with all the good nature 
they could command. 


The Spotless Consultants. 


The “ Electrician ” not long since descended to the vulgarity 
of calling the writer of “‘ Electricity Supply Memoranda ”’ a “ liar.” 
The expression had to be withdrawn; otherwise an opportunity 
would have been given to our contemporary to attempt to justify 
it. The paper that was guilty of this departure from the pro- 
prieties in journalism has constituted itself judge of our recent 
remarks on the Association of Consulting Engineers [ante, p. 630]. 
These remarks are described by it as “an attack in very ques- 
tionable taste.” What, in the circumstances, it calls the recent 
attack on a member of our staff dare hardly be contemplated. 
We must, however, decline to accept the “ Electrician” as 
possessing unalloyed qualifications for judgment as to what is 
in good or bad taste. We are now asked by our contemporary 
to “remember that for some years there has been an outcry 
against methods followed by certain consultants.” The only 
reply that need be made to this invitation to remember some- 
thing is that possibly our outlook is not quite the same as that 
of the “ Electrician.” There has been no “ outcry” so far as the 
consultants of the gas industry are concerned; and they do not 
appear to require rules and regulations to maintain a respectable 
standard of professional conduct, nor to bind themselves together 
for mutual support, and for pledging themselves to act in a certain 
way. We do not notice an extraordinarily large number of elec- 
trical engineers in the ranks of the Association, which, our con- 
temporary says, “ at least provides a body of men with which the 
public can deal, and be sure that certain principles will be fol- 
lowed.” Then it comes to this, that membership of the Associa- 
tion gives the hall-mark of a spotless rectitude ; and that this band 
of men forming a small minority of the engineering consultants 
can be relied upon for honesty, while those outside must be held 
as suspect and not bound by any tie or law to follow “ certain 
principles.” The “ Electrician ” adds: “ It is, of course, easy to 
make innuendos, like those in which our contemporary indulges, 


but they serve no useful purpose.” Applying the words to the 
“ Electrician,” we agree. 


The “ United” Promoting Machine. 


Comment was made the other week (ante, p. 630) upon the 
fact that the United Gas-Works Development Company, Limited, 
were inviting those with “idle” capital to apply for 35 shares in 
the Wilts “ County ” Gaslight and Coke Company. It was not 
stated how many parcels of 35 shares the Company desired to sell, 
or whether there was only the one parcel, which the unfortunate 
holder, under pressing circumstances, was forced to sell, though 





no doubt greatly disinclined to do so. On March 30 last (p. 816), 
we dealt with a circular-letter which had been sent out by William 
Judd, the United Company’s Secretary, offering for sale {10 de- 
bentures and some ordinary shares in the United Development 
Company, the balance-sheet of which was then reproduced for 
the delectation of our readers. Recently Hughes, Gordon, and 
Co., of 83, Pall Mall, have been sending round a circular-letter, 
offering 25 £10 fully-paid debentures in the United Development 
Company, carrying interest at the rateof {10 per annum. “The 
holder,” the letter states, “is compelled to realize for immediate 
cash, owing to financial difficulties, caused by the war;”’ and the 
firm are authorized to accept {9 10s. per debenture or £235 for 
the whole lot. When William Judd was hawking round deben- 
tures, he was asking {10 each for them. We are sorry there 
should be so many unfortunates with shares to sell in the United 
Company and its progeny. It was under “ exceptional circum- 
stances” that the holder of the United Company’s debentures 
and shares had to sell when William Judd was at work. When 
he had the Wilts shares for disposal, the “ present owner” was 
compelled to part “at a sacrifice;’’ and now the holder of the 
United debentures is in “ financial difficulties caused by the war.” 
Who constitute the firm of Messrs. Hughes, Gordon, and Co. who 
have had these debentures “ placed in their hands for disposal ? ” 
If readers will turn again to the “JournaL” for the 15th inst. 
(p. 630), they will see some reference to the Mutual Industrial 
Corporation being in the Bankruptcy Court. The primary object 
of this Company was the acquisition of a company-promoting 
business carried on by H. H. D’Aeth and J. Gordon, under the 
style of Hughes, Gordon, and Co.; and D’Aeth and Gordon, it was 
then remarked on the authority of the official statement from the 
Bankruptcy Court, were the principal shareholders in the United 
Gas-Works Development Company! The war loan, with Govern- 
ment security, is better than United Gas-Works Development 
Company’s debentures ; and securitiesin well-established gas com- 
panies come next. 








THE TEGEL (BERLIN) GAS-WORKS FIRE. 
NO INTERRUPTION IN THE SUPPLY OF GAS. 


(Translation of an Article in the ‘ Berliner Tageblatt ” of June 20.) 
Tue great fire on the municipal gas-works at Tegel* has not 
caused any inconvenience or interruption of any kind in the 


supply of gas. It broke out in the one-storeyed wooden building, 
measuring 30 m. by 50 m., in which are situated the underground 
tanks for ammonia and tar. The tanks are very securely roofed 
in, in order to avoid any escape of vapours. The inner space of 
tke wooden building serving as cover for the tanks, was com- 
pletely empty. The roof was covered with tar paper. 

From some cause not yet ascertained, the fire broke out at a 
corner of this isolated wooden building, and spread quickly. 
In a very short time, the entire building was a mass of flames. 
Besides the fire brigade of the works, those of Tegel, Reinicken- 
dorf, Wilhelmsruh, and of the Borsig works, and also one from 
the town of Berlin itself, assisted in the extinction of the flames. 
Sixteen lengths of hose were laid from the water-tower of the 
gas-works, and attacked the flames from all sides. Fortunately, 
the wind was favourable, as otherwise the neighbouring purifier- 
house would have been endangered. Of the wooden building 
nothing could be saved; it was entirely burnt. What remained 
was so completely carbonized that it had to be pulled down. In 
about one-hour-and-a-half the outside fire brigades were able to 
leave the work of extinction to the works fire brigade. 

The tanks under the destroyed building were entirely unaffected. 
Russian prisoners, who for some time have been employed on the 
gas-works, were immediately called to clear away the débris. No 
interruption of any sort was caused by the fire. 


= A telegram on the subject, through the Central News Agency, was quoted 
on p. 694 of last week's issue.—-Eb. J.G.L. 








The Metropolitan Water Board last Friday authorized their 
Chief Engineer to give his personal services to the Metropolitan 
Munitions Committee, of which he has been appointed Vice- 
Chairman, and Chairman of the Management Board. The Board 
aiso decided to grant the use of their staff, workshops, and tools 
for the manufacture of munitions, to be purchased by the War 
Office at cost price, lus 10 per cent. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Arts have arranged 
with Professor Vivian B. Lewes to deliver a short course of 
special lectures during the recess on “ Modern Munitions of War.” 
Three lectures will be given, at 4.30 p.m. on Wednesday after- 
noons, July 7,14, and 21. The first lecture will deal with “ Guns 
and Propellants,” the second with “ Mines, Shells, and High Ex- 
plosives,” and the third with “ Poison Gases -and Incendiary 
Bombs.” The course will be under the Fothergill Trust. 
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PERSONAL. 


At the last quarterly communication of the United Grand Lodge 
of England, W. Bro. W. D. CuiLp, of Romford, P.M. No. 1237, 
was appointed one of the Committee of Management of the Royal 
Masonic Benevolent Institution. 


It is gratifying to note that Lieutenant Epwarp ScoTT-SNELL, 
of the Army Service Corps (who is well known to “ JouRNAL” 
readers), is mentioned in dispatches among those whom Sir John 
French wishes to recommend for “ gallant and distinguished ser- 
vice in the field.” 


On the occasion of the marriage of Mr. F. W. Cooper (Assistant 
Superintendent of the City of Leeds Gas Mains and Distribution 
Department), the employees last Friday presented him with a case 
of cutlery suitably inscribed, as a token of esteem, appreciation, 
and goodwill. The presentation was made by Mr. Walter Hole 
(Superintendent) on behalf of the men; and the recipient acknow- 
ledged the gift in a suitable manner. 


Mr. S. W. Durkin, the Distributing Engineer of the Australian 
Gaslight Company, Sydney, has been appointed Engineer of the 
South Australian Gas Company, Adelaide, consequent upon the 
retirement, through ill-health, of the present Engineer, Mr. W. 
Ray. Mr. Durkin (who has been in Sydney for about fifteen years, 
and has proved himself a very capable officer) is the son of the late 
Mr. Durkin, of Southampton. He enters upon his new duties in 
July. 


At their meeting last Thursday, the Stoke-on-Trent Federated 
Council confirmed a recommendation of the Gas Committee that 
Mr. LEonaRD J. LANGForp be appointed Chief Engineer and 
Manager of the four Potteries gas-works, at a salary of £500 per 
annum, rising to £700. Mr. Langford is a son of Mr. W. Lang- 
ford, the late Chief Engineer and Manager of the Potteries works, 
who died a short time ago. He was born and educated at Bath, 
and received his technical training in gas engineering at the gas- 
works there, under Mr. C. Stafford Ellery. In 1902, he was 
appointed Assistant to his father, who was then Manager of the 
Longton Corporation Gas-Works, and was actively associated 
with him in effecting extensions and improving the general results. 
Six years later—in 1g08—Mr. Leonard Langford was (out of over 
seventy applicants) appointed Manager of the gas-works of the 
Abertillery Urban District Council. Since that time the output 
of gas has doubled, and the price has been reduced 6d. and 7d. 
per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary and slot consumers respectively. 
The works have also been entirely remodelled ard extended ; the 
last addition being the installation last summer of two sets of 
Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow’s water-gas plant. For the past 
two years, the rates have benefited by annual contributions of 
£1000 from the undertaking. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joun GriFFin, who died recently at the age of 87, was the 
Chairman of the Kineton Gas Company. 


We regret to learn that Mr. HumMpHrey Hume, R.N.V.R,, for 
the past few years Assistant under Mr. G. M. Gill at the Wapping 
works of the Commercial Gas Company, and the youngest brother 
of Mr. Charles Hulme, Manager to the Uxbridge Gas Company, 
has been killed in action in the Dardanelles. Deceased, who was 
only 23 years of age, enlisted as an ordinary seaman in the Royal 
Naval Division (Nelson Battalion) soon after the outbreak of war, 
and had been in the Dardanelles for some months at the time of 
his death. He was very popular with the men and staff alike, and 
would undoubtedly have made a name for himself, as he was a 
conscientious and hard worker, and in all he did he showed that 
he had real ability, while his personal qualities made him a very 
pleasant man to work with. He was articled to Messrs. H. E. & 
F. H. Jones, of Palace Chambers, S.W. ; 














High Explosives Organizer for Wales.—It is announced that 
Mr. J. H. Canning, the Manager of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Com- 
pany, has been appointed by the High Explosives Committee to 
organize and direct the work of providing high explosive material 
in Wales and Monmouthshire. He will be assisted by a Com- 
mittee of five gas engineers selected from the Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Institution of Gas Engineers and Managers. 

Removal of Rust from Iron.—At the annual meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, Dr. J. Newton Friend and Mr. C. W. Marshall 
described some experiments on the removal of rust by means of 
chemical reagents. bina pointed out that for many purposes of 
both technical and purely scientific importance it is desirable to 
find some method of removing rust from iron. They have them- 
selves found scraping with knives and polishing with sand or emery 
paper perfectly satisfactory for small specimens; but for large 
pieces such a process is very disagreeable and fatiguing. As dilute 
solutions of sodium citrate are often referred to as being suitable 
for loosening rust without dissolving any iron, they tried experi- 
ments with it, and also with other reagents, such as boric acid, 
aluminium sulphate, chromic acid, zinc sulphate, magnesium 
chloride, and ferrous sulphate, but failed to find any one that 


would remove the rust quantitatively without also dissolving some 
of the iron, 


THE PRICE OF COAL AND FREIGHTS. 


Conference of Members of Parliament. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of Members of Parliament met in con- 
ference for the third time on Tuesday last, to consider the recom- 
mendations made by the following Committee appointed by them 
on the 15th inst. 


Chairman: Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 


1. Colliery Proprietors: 
Sir Arthur B. Markham, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Alexander Henderson, Bart., M.P. 
Hon. H. D. M'Laren, M.P. 


2. Shipowners: 
Sir Walter Runciman, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. R. D. Holt, M.P, 
Mr. R. P. Houston, M.P. 


3. Workmen: 
Right Hon. Charles Fenwick, M.P. 
Mr. T. Richardson, M.P. 
Mr. B. Kenyon, M.P. 


4. Consumers of Coal: 
Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P. 
Sir Daniel Ford Goddard, M.P. 
Sir Corbet Woodall. 


The Committee made two recommendations, which, after dis- 
cussion, were slightly amended, and resolutions were passed in 
the following form :— 

(1) That during the continuance of the war the maximum price 
of coal, for home consumption and for our Allies, at the 
pit-head, be fixed on the basis of the prices charged at 
the pit-head for substantial quantities of each class of 
coal sold during the twelve months preceding the war, 
with an addition of 4s. 3d. per ton, or such other sum as 
may be prescribed, to cover the increased costs owing to 
the existence of the war. 

Resolution No. t was carried by the conference with only four 
dissentients. 

(2) That the rate of freight for coasting steamers employed in 
the coal trade be fixed on the basis of the rate charged 
for freight during the twelve months preceding the war, 
with the addition of such a sum as will reasonably cover 
the increased cost owing to the existence of the war; 
and that the Government be urged to assign a further 
number of the interned steamers for the use of the coal 
trade. 

Resolution No. 2 was carried unanimously. 

The conference had begun to disperse when it was proposed to 

pass the further resolution as follows :— 

(3) That the Government be requested to regulate the price of 
coal asked by the merchant of the consumer. 

There was a smaller number of members present when this reso- 
lution was put to the conference. Many also refrained from 
voting—twenty members being in favour of the same and twelve 
against. 





R. J. N. NeEviLiLe, Hon. Secretary. 





NATIONAL ROAD EXHIBITION. 


In connection with the National Road Conference now taking 
place under the auspices of the County Councils’ Association, a 
useful exhibition has been arranged of road materials, machinery, 
&c. The conference is being held in the lecture room at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S.W., and the exhibition 
is in two parts. In the main body of the hall itself, there are ex- 
hibits which consist mainly of road materials; while machinery 
and appliances of various kinds are housed in a building near by. 
Papers are being read on the first four days of this week ; and 
during this time the exhibition will remain open. It may be 
pointed out that the fixture is the outcome of steps which were 
taken well before the outbreak of war. Subsequent events caused 
the Association to hesitate as to whether or not they should 
abaridon the enterprise; but they state that they were so assured 
of a widespread desire for the conference and exhibition, on the 
part both of local authorities and of prospective exhibitors, that 
they decided to proceed. Acknowledgment is made of the valu- 
able support rendered in the work of organization by members 
of the Road Board, the Institution of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers, and the County Surveyors’ Society. As evidence of the 
need of some such exhibition at the present time, it is remarked 
that the road problems in this and neighbouring countries are not 
less, but more, pressing than they were two years ago, as “ the 
heavy extra traffic due to military transport in this country, and 
the total destruction of the roads in many parts of Belgium and 
Northern France, raise problems different altogether in degree, 
and to some extent even in kind, from those which have been pre- 
viously considered.” 

Of course, road-making materials and road-making machinery 
and appliances occupy the larger portion of the exhibition ; but 
there are also a number of other items. In the first-named class, 











the Gas Light and Coke Company have a stand, on which are 
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to be seen pitch, dehydrated tar specially prepared to the Road 
Board specification, thinning oils, creosote oils for preserving 
timber, tar-coated granite, disinfectants, and “ Pitchphalte.” 
This last is a grouting and surfacing material for roads, which the 
Company claim is as efficacious as bitumen, at considerably less 
cost. It is said to perfectly withstand sun-light and frost, and 
can be readily applied ; while its great binding power holds road 
metal firmly in position—thus preventing internal attrition under 
the action of traffic. Another advantage which this material 
possesses is that it can be supplied in bulk, and thinned with oil 
in situ, so saving all cost of packing. The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company also had intended having a display; but at the last 
moment they were regretfully compelled to make the announce- 
ment that, in consequence of their plant being utilized for work in 
connection with the war, they were unable to exhibit. 

The Birtley Iron Company have a display of their pipes, and 
various specialities; and Messrs. A. C, Wells and Co. show their 
lights, lime-washing machines, and other goods. The Metal Joint- 
ing Company draw attention to the “ Amalgaline” process of 
jointing lead; and there are several stands where reinforced con- 
crete work is to be seen. 


LIQUID PURIFICATION OF GAS. 


In our “ Register of Patents” during 1913, as well asin a paper 
which he read before the Institution of Gas Engineers in the 
same year, and subsequently in the “ William Young Lecture” he 
delivered before the North British Association, reference was 
made by Dr. W. B. Davidson, of Birmingham, to the system of 
liquid purification using graduated temperatures and pressures in- 
vented by him. The following brief allusion to the method is 
contained in an article on the “ Purification of Coal Gas ” appear- 
ing in the current issue of the ‘‘ Times Engineering Supplement.” 

The process of separating the acid gases from the ammonia is 
carried on in a vertical still of the usual pattern, to the top of 
which the liquor is fed. ‘The still is heated by steam introduced 
at the base, and while the ammonia is taken off at a point half-way 
up the column, the sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid are 
expelled from the top. This separation of the ammonia and acid 
gases is made possible by graduating the temperature and pres- 
sure within the still ; the pressure being so regulated that a com- 
paratively high pressure is obtained in that portion of the still 
from which the ammonia is collected. After leaving the still, the 
gaseous ammonia is passed through absorbers to remove any 
traces of the acid gases, and is then remixed with the crude coal 
gas at any convenient point, such as at the condensers or washers. 
From the washers, scrubbers, and condensers the ammoniacal 
liquor is collected and returned to the still, while the surplus am- 
monia—being recovered in an extremely pure form—provides a 
valuable bye-product. The working pressures in the still amount 
as a minimum to approximately 5 lbs. per square inch at the 
point where the steam is applied, 4 lbs. per square inch where the 
ammonia is withdrawn, and 3 lbs. per square inch at the zone 
where the acid gases are removed. Higher pressures than these 
(worked in the same ratio) will, however, give more satisfactory 
results. 

Though it is not essential to the process, Dr. Davidson prefers 
to treat the gas which has passed the ordinary washers and 
scrubbers with a sludge of ferrous hydrate, prepared from 
chloride or sulphate of iron and ammoniacal liquor. In this way, 
the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen may be removed. In 
addition, hydrocyanic acid—a product which in the light of recent 
investigation has been shown to be undesirable—is eliminated by 
the iron sludge after it has been used for extracting the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. The whole process is one which the gas en- 
gineer will be well advised to keep in view. 














Nottingham Royal Show. 

The stand of Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, of Openshaw, 
Manchester, proves to be one of the attractions of the Engi- 
neering Section at this week’s Royal Show at Nottingham; 
and those interested in any form of power production may look 
forward to seeing there the latest developments and improve- 
ments in gas and oil engines and gas plants. This year Messrs. 
Crossley Bros. are amply representing their manufactures of gas 
engines and suction gas plants, and refined and crude oil engines, 
in both large and small size units. The firm’s exhibit will com- 
prise engines of from 72 maximum B.H.P. down to 3} maximum 
B.H.P. In addition, there will be shown a suction gas plant of the 
Crossley open hearth type, which will provide the gas for running 
two of the engines. The town gas engine (of 123 maximum B.H.P.) 
will be of practically the same design as the large unit, so far as 
massive construction and general appearance are concerned. 
Continuous lubrication is employed, and throttle governor gear 
is fitted—which is claimed to be a great improvement on the hit- 
and-miss method hitherto adopted for small-type engines. 





The late Mr. Thomas H. Harvey—a well-known tar distiller 
and chemical manufacturer, of Fareham (Hants), having offices at 
Stamshaw, Portsmouth, and Cattedown, Plymouth—lett estate of 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


TuoseE selfish and fanatical persons known as the Point-Fives 
prosecute their doctrines without any consideration for their 
fellows who have not, for no doubt very good reasons, adopted 
their methods. There are only 22 in the 
The Point-Five System. band out of all the electric undertakings 
in the United Kingdom; and they cherish 
the belief that they are wiser than the managers of all the other 
concerns, most of whom work solely on flat-rates or the maximum 
demand system. If the nostrum for all the trading ills from which 
electrical concerns suffer is that proposed by the Point-Fives, 
well then it is very strange that the administrators of the other 
hundreds of undertakings have been so dense as not to have been 
able to see it. At the meeting of the Incorporated Municipal 
Electrical Association the other day, two of the adherents to the 
principal system of the Point-Fives (which, of course, means a 
charge with them of more like three times o’5d. per unit, including 
the fixed payment) presented a report which, with the discussion, 
is likely to do more injury to their cause than to promoteit. The 
managers of gas undertakings, at any rate, will be much obliged 
to the reporters—Messrs. A. S. Blackman, of Sunderland, and T. 
Roles, of Bradford, for what they have confessed. In no townis 
the Point-Five system compulsory for domestic consumers ; it is 
only optional. Its chief form, as readers of the “‘ Memoranda” 
are aware, is a fixed charge ranging from (in different towns) 10 to 
15 per cent. on the rateable value of the houses, and a secondary 
charge of o'5d. per unit consumed, no matter the purpose. Inthe 
case of Poplar, the fixed charge is based on the number of kilo- 
watts installed ; and this is a more accurate basis than rateable 
value, which is described in the report as “ a means which is ready 
to hand of determining the fixed charge approximately, in accord- 
ance with the electricity consuming capacity of the premises.” 
This it does not do, seeing that there is such a wide divergence 
between the electrical consumption of houses of like rateable 
value, and even of high and low rateable values. There are some 
many-roomed houses in a district of which we know—houses suit- 
able for extensive membered families—for which the landlords are 
glad to get rents not more than are obtained for modern houses 
of half the size in the same neighbourhood. The rateable value 
of the former is low compared with that of the latter; and the 
electrical consuming capacity of the former is a big thing com- 
pared with that of the latter. Why are the big low-rented houses 
given preferential treatment over the smaller houses in the 
average price paid for current? The basis of rateable value, too, 
as we have pointed out before, has no connection whatever with 
the provision and supply of current; and it is a basis that is being 
depreciated in some areas, and so must, as time passes, reduce the 
fixed charge for current. Luton and Southampton have flat-rates 
of o'5d. for cooking and heating; but Sir John Snell, it will be re- 
membered, has advised the Southampton Corporation to abandon 
the flat o5d. rate, and to adopt the rateable value p/us 4d. per unit 
system. 
The system of a primary fixed charge 
“ Advantages,” and the secondary charge of o'5d. per 
General and in unit is put forward as possessing certain 
Lighting. advantages in curing defects in trading 
on the flat-rate system ; and this is where 
the administrators of the concerns that have not adopted the 
rateable value system will not be at all pleased, while the managers 
of gas undertakings will find in the case put forward confirmation 
of prior knowledge and beliefs, on which certain trading conten- 
tions have been based by them. In other words, Messrs. Black- 
man and Roles say as plainly as they dare do that gas managers 
in their assertions regarding the uneconomic character of elec- 
tricity for domestic purposes have not been guilty of fabrication, 
but that those who denied the truth of what the gas managers 
said were the fabricators. To put it another way, the reporters 
assert that, until the rateable value system came along, with the 
o'5d. unit supplementary charge, electricity had not, from all 
economic standpoints, the same beneficial showing as gas. Iu 
the first place, Messrs. Blackman and Roles claim that the fixed- 
price-cum-secondary-charge system enables electricity canvassers 
to estimate fairly well what the account of a prospective consumer 
is likely to be; it also lessens any important error in metering; 
and only one meter is required with the charge per unit at 4d. for 
all purposes. It is also stated that there is an inducement under 
the system to equipping more rooms with electric light, as, owing 
to the cost, it was frequently found under the flat-rate system 
that only the “best” rooms were electrically lighted, and the 
remainder were still illuminated by gas. In fact, the reporters 
declare that, under the flat-rate system (everything wrong is 
laid to the charge of the flat-rate system), the lighting of most 
houses compared unfavourably with a house illuminated by 
gas, especially where mantles in the latter were kept in good 
condition. This admission has been hard to obtain from the 
electricians. When in times past any similar assertion has been 
made by gas people, it has been ridiculed by their competi- 
tors; but now we have good authority for it. Messrs. Black- 
man and Roles also admit that complaints were made as to 
the inefficiency of electric lighting as compared with gas. If 
these complaints existed before, they must exist now where elec- 





the gross value of £104,348. 


tricity is charged for on one of the older systems. The rateable 
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value system of fixed charge, with the supplementary o'5d. per 
unit it is claimed, alters the conditions. Householders are no 
longer bound, it is said, to use small unit lamps, but larger ones 
are now employed, through the supplementary charge of 3d. per 
unit making little difference. Thus insufficient illumination is over- 
come by using higher power lamps. 

Then in respect of domestic heating by 
electricity, Messrs. Blackman and Roles 
show with what truth gas men had 
measured the demerits of the electric-radiator as a heating agent. 
It is now confessed that, with the 1 x.w. four-lamp radiators, using 
current at 1d. per unit, much dissatisfaction was expressed at the 
small amount of heat given off, and at the expense attaching to 
their use. This admission as to heating inefficiency is highly 
interesting to us, because we have been cruelly abused for saying 
precisely the same thing. Then up comes the cure-for-all-evil in 
electrical trading—the system of a fixed charge and 3d. per unit 
consumed. With this system of payment, and consumers not 
being able to tolerate the heating pretender in the shape of the 
I K.W. radiator, they now put in electric-heaters using 3 or 4 K.w. 
per hour—in fact, in several towns, the 3 k.w. radiator has now 
become the standard. It has been a common thing for people to 
say that it is necessary to sit on the four-lamp radiator in order to 
keep one’s self warm. Messrs. Blackman and Roles do not exactly 
say that. But they do remark: “ The result [of this change to 
the three or four kilowatt radiator] is that, instead of electric- 
radiators being used to warm the occupants of rooms by radiant 
heat, the air temperature of the rooms being but little affected, the 
temperature of the apartments is kept practically constant 
throughout, and the occupants are under no necessity to remain 
within the direct rays of the heaters.” This is about as damaging 
a statement as could be levelled against the electric-radiator. It 


And in Heating. 


shows that the 1 k.w. radiator can only warm a person one side- 


at a time; and that he must sit directly in the path of the radiant 
emissions to get this service performed. It also shows that for 
ordinary rooms much more energy than 1 unit per hour must be 
used. Then as to the cost of the 3 or 4 k w. radiator—say, the 
3 k.w. one—the supplementary charge being 3d. per unit, this 
does not mean that the radiator can be used (full on) for 14d. per 
hour. On the contrary, with the fixed price plus the 4d., the aver- 
age charge per unit may work out to (say) 1°75d. per unit, so that 
the 3 k.w. heater would cost, at this average price, 5°25d. per 
hour (full on). This is the price to pay for being allowed to keep 
warm without having to sit in the “ direct rays of the heaters.” 

Messrs. Blackman and Roles took their 
respective towns of Sunderland and Brad- 
ford as examples of the “ advantages” of 
the Point-Five system; and the advantages were not exactly 
striking. For any expansion of business there may have been, all 
credit must not be given to the Point-Five system; there are, of 
course, other causes. But from the suppliers’ point of view, see 
what has happened in the two cases. Take Bradford first. There 
15 per cent. is charged on the rateable value, plus 3d. per unit. 
The hypothesis that these charges will bring in for lighting only 
an amount equal to what would be produced by the lighting at 4d. 
per unit, and that therefore other domestic purposes will be sup- 
plied at 4d. per unit, is discredited by the illustration. How has 
it worked out in practice in Bradford? The average consumption 
per house under the old tariff was 680 units; and under the new, 
1325 units. Notwithstanding that the units consumed under the 
new tariff were about twice as many, the average revenue per 
house was only £9 16s. 10od., as compared with £11 5s. 6d. under 
the superseded tariff. It does not appear to be a very good busi- 
ness transaction to lose £1 8s. 8d. of revenue per house, and to 
supply 645 units more for the lower revenue. There must be some- 
thing fundamentally wrong about a system which produces this 
state of things. What js more, a further 688 units would have 
to be supplied to iron-out the £1 8s. 8d. deficiency—that is to 
say, 1333 units more than under the old order of things must 
be supplied to counterbalance the average revenue per house. 
The average price realized under the old tariff was 3°98d.; and 
under the new (including the fixed charge), 1°78d. In the case of 
Sunderland, the revelation is almost as bad as to the extra supply, 
and yet a lower average revenue, per house. There, under the old 
system, the average consumption per house was 512 units, yielding 
a revenue of £7 14s. 5d.; the average price being 3°6d. per unit. 
Under the new tariff the average consumption is 1073 units, the 
average revenue per house £7 1s. 7d., and the average payment 
per unit 158d. Here the units supplied increased by 561, while 
the average revenue was 12s. 10d. less, per house; so that an 
additional 308 units at $d. would have to be supplied to realize 
the old revenue. In other words, the station would have to 
supply 869 units more than under the old tariff, in order to obtain 
a corresponding revenue. And this is looked upon as good busi- 
ness! Notwithstanding these figures, it is not all new consumers 
who care for the rateable value system of charging. Of the total 
sales of current at Bradford only 3 per cent. is to private houses ; 
and at Suaderland 2°6 per cent. The total number of private 
houses connected in Bradford on Dec. 31 last was 1298; and at 
July 1, 1910, the number was 511, so that there has been an 
increase of 787. Of these, 403 have elected to be charged on the 
rateable value system; while 384 have chosen otherwise. Of the 
511 previously connected, 383 have adopted the new tariff in 
place of the 4d. flat rate. To the 337 private houses connected 
in Sunderland prior to the adoption of the new tariff, 162 have 
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since been added. Of these additions, 100 elected to come under 
the new tariff, and 62 preferred the flat-rate of 3°6d. per unit. Of 
the pre-existing 337 private consumers, 105 have changed-over to 
the new tariff. The facts as to the considerable increase in con- 
sumption per house, while the revenue had diminished, struck 
several speakers in the discussion, with the general adverse tone of 
which Messrs. Blackman and Roles were very disappointed. 
There is one other point worth notice. 
That is as to the heavy rates that have to 
be charged for hiring electric heaters and 
cookers, where hiring powers are in force. 
This is the best possible testimony to high initial and maintenance 
costs. Of the twenty-two so-called “ Point-Five” electricity 
undertakings, hiring powers are possessed by Carlisle, Maryle- 
bone, Southampton, West Ham, Wolverhampton, and York. At 
Carlisle, for the rental of electric cooking and heating apparatus, 
20 per cent. on the capital cost per annum is charged; at Maryle- 
bone, the rate for cooking apparatus is 30 to 35 per cent., and for 
heating apparatus 50 per cent.; at Southampton, 25 per cent. on 
both; at West Ham, 20 per cent. on both; at Wolverhampton, 
15 per cent. on both; and at York, 10 per cent. on cooking appa- 
ratus, and 25 per cent. on heating apparatus. 

A summary of an address delivered by 
Mr. A. H. Dykes a short time ago to the 
Association of Supervising Electricians 
has been resting among our notes for 
reference. He was speaking about the generation of electricity 
by private plants; and he admitted that, where town gas is avail- 
able, a gas-engine with belt-driven dynamo makes a good combina- 
tion. Hetook the average consumption of gas as 35 cubic feet per 
unit of electricity generated; and so with gas at (say) 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, he put the cost of fuel per unit generated at 1°46d. 
We wonder why Mr. Dykes went into the provinces to a compara- 
tively small undertaking with obviously a small power load to find 
such a price as 3s. 6d. for gas for power purposes. Millions and 
millions of cubic feet of gas for power are supplied daily at (say) 
1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet (ih some cases at below this figure). At 
1s. 6d., 35 cubic feet would work out to only o°64d. per unit. Mr. 
Dykes was not fair to town gas. Nor isit fair to put into contrast 
the cost of fuel only for a suction-gas plant with the cost of purified 
town gas sent straight from the supply-pipes into the cylinders of a 
gas-engine. The cost of anthracite or coke is not the total figure to 
bring into comparison with town gas. It may interest Mr.Dykes 
to read an article published last August in our columns relating to 
electricity supply to a Plymouth Cinema by a private gas-driven 
generating plant. There he will see that, with a duplicate plant, 
the electricity generating costs, including every charge, amounted 
to only 1°18d. per unit for all purposes, with an independence from 
the vagaries of external supply. In an article that appeared in 
last week’s issue, on the use of gas for driving laundry machinery 
(this being a case where there was failure of an electric-motor), 
it was shown that a dynamo, belt-driven from the main shafting, 
produced current for lighting at an estimated cost of 4d. per unit. 
Then there was the scheme the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
put before the Lewisham Guardians emg the paragraph headed 
“ Ingratitude” in the ‘‘ Memoranda” for April 6 last, p. 19] for 
a private gas-driven electricity generating plant, by which energy 
was guaranteed for lighting at 2d. per unit and for power at 13d. 
including all costs—capital and everything else. The South Metro- 
politan Company did not make their offer without considerable ex- 
perience in South London as to what they are able to perform in 
thisway. Electricity was generated by large gas-engines on town 
gas by the South Suburban Gas Company for the exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace a few years ago; and the contract was at a price 
with which the local electricity suppliers could not compete for 
lighting. An article in our issue for May 18 described how Wood 
Green is being supplied from a town gas driven electricity station 
by the Tottenham Light, Heat, and Power Company, who made 
out a better case, and gave better terms to the district, than the 
North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company were able 
to do. Mr. Dykes did not, in his reference to town gas driven 
generating plants, put forward the best possible case for them, 
though he was not by any means unkind, as he did show the Super- 
vising Electricians (if they knew anything of costs for power gas in 
their areas) that he had taken an abnormally high figure. There is 
a large experience of town gas driven generating plants—in gas- 
works, and on gas-supply districts, which tells a different tale from 
Mr. Dykes’s 1°46d. for fuel only per unit. 


Hiring Rates for 
Heaters and Cookers. 


Town Gas Driven 
Generating Plant. 








At a recent meeting of the Faraday Society, Messrs. K. C. 
Browning and C. T. Symons described a convenient thermostat 
for making accurate specific gravity determinations as well as a 
gas-pressure regulator. Having had occasion to make a number 
of accurate specific gravity determinations, the authors devised a 
thermostat the temperature of which can be kept constant to 
considerably less than o'01°C. The advantages of this regulator 
are: (1) It does not leak either at the valve or at the flexible top. 
If a gas pressure of 30 inches of water be applied at the inlet, a 
water-gauge at the outlet will not alter its level perceptibly when 
the pressure at the inlet is maintained for half-an-hour. (2) It 1s 
portable and takes up little room. (3) It can be rapidly set for 
any desired reduction of pressure. (4) It does not require careful 
levelling, and is very strong. 
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ALKALI WORKS CHIEF INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


The Annual Report of Mr. W. S. Curruey, the Chief Inspector 
under the Alkali Works Regulation Act, 1906 (the fifty-first of the 
series), which has just been issued, deals with the year 1914; and 
it includes the reports of the various District Inspectors, and that 
presented to the Secretary for Scotland. 


REGISTRATIONS AND INSPECTIONS. 


By way of introduction, Mr. Curphey remarks that the number 
of works registered in England, Ireland, and Wales was 1356, in 
68 of which salt was decomposed with evolution of muriatic acid, 
defined in the Act as “ alkali works.” In the remainder, opera- 
tions were carried on which calJled for registration under section 8, 
or as one or more of the works enumerated in the first schedule 
of the Act. There was thus, compared with 1913, a decrease of 
two in the number registered as alkali works, and an increase of 
31 in the number otherwise registered—the net increase being 29. 
There were also 170 works in Scotland registered under the Act, 
making in all an aggregate of 1526 for the United Kingdom. The 
number of visits to works last year was 5893, and of tests made 
5483. In addition to these, numerous visits and inquiries were 
made in connection with works which were found not to come 
within the scope of the Act, in connection with complaints received 
regarding alleged annoyance or injury from noxious gases escap- 
ing from registered works, and in connection with the disposal of 
acid or other drainage provided for under section 3. Thenumber 
of separate processes of manufacture under inspection last year 
was 2044, compared with 1997 and 1943 in the two preceding 
years. These figures show an increase of 47 processes under 
inspection as compared with 1913, and of 101 compared with 
1912. They are the result of various changes. Some processes 
formerly under inspection were discontinued, while others came 
under inspection for the firsttime. Thisincrease, as has been the 
case in recent past years, is associated largely with the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia and with the distillation of tar. The 
number of sulphate and muriate of ammonia works was increased 
by 29, and of tar-works by 13. 

EscarinGc Acip GASEs. 

The average escapes of acid gases from the various exits for 
waste gases recorded for the several districts show many noticeable 
fluctuations. The general averages vary but slightly as com- 
pared with the corresponding figures for the previous year, but 
the more general tendency is towards a smaller proportion of acid 
in the gases discharged into the air. Much attention was given, 
as usual, to the general condition and operating of the plant in 
use as affecting the conditions existing inside the works and in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Further improvement occurred 
during 1914 from the extended adoption of mechanical appliances 
in place of manual labour in certain of the operations which are 
liable to cause local escape of acid gases or fumes. This was 
especially the case as regards bleaching powder manufacture, 
superphosphate manufacture, and extraction of copper by the 
wet process. The mechanical devices put into operation in these 
cases improve very greatly the environment of the men employed, 
and remove cause for complaint in the vicinity from local escapes 
of acid gases, while they are more reliable for uniformity of work- 
ing. Though the men employed are the first to feel the effects of 
local escapes of acid gases, it is difficult in many cases to ensure 
that the simple but additional precautions required to minimize 
such escapes will be carried out. During the latter part of the 
year this was more marked than usual. Many of the best skilled 
process men left their ordinary work for military service, and no 
equally skilled substitutes were available. The general demand 
for labour in many districts was strong; and managers of works 
had to carry on their operations with such labour as was avail- 
able, while at the same time the products of manufacture were 
urgently required. This position has caused much anxiety, and 
called for additional attention on the part of both manager and 
inspector. 

CoNTRAVENTIONS OF REGULATIONS. 


During the year, no proceedings were entered into to recover 
penalties for contravening the provisions of the Act, through un- 
due escape of noxious or offensive gases, or for failure to use the 
best practicable means for the prevention of their escape. Intwo 
cases, however—one occurring in a sulphuric acid works, and 
another in a tar-works—compliance with the requirements of the 
Act was not satisfactory. This unsatisfactory condition in both 
cases culminated at the time when war was declared; and un- 
der the exceptional circumstances consideration of action was 
delayed for a time, a severe warning from the Board being mean- 
while given to the owners of each works. Subsequently, no fur- 
ther occasion arose calling for reconsideration as to the necessity 
for instituting penal proceedings. In three cases registrable pro- 
cesses were discovered to be in operation in works which were not 
registered, and which, therefore, were being carried on in contra- 
vention of the Act. After full consideration, back fees in varying 
amounts, according to the circumstances of each case, were ac- 
cepted in lieu of taking proceedings to enforce the penalties that 
had been incurred. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


Dealing with sulphate and muriate of ammonia and gas liquor 
works, Mr. Curphey says that a still further increase in the num- 











ber of this important class of works has to be reported. During 
the year, the number of processes under inspection was 680, 
an increase of 31 over 1913. This increase is of varied character, 
and was due to new registrations in gas-works, coke-oven works, 
and producer-gas works. Through the courtesy of manufacturers, 
he is again enabled to present figures showing the quantity of 
ammonia (expressed in terms of sulphate) recovered in the United 
Kingdom as a bye-product in the various industries given in the 
following table :— 














— 1914 1913 | Igt2 
ery nee caw Tons. Ton Tons. 
Gas-works . 175,930 182,180 172,094 
Iron-works . 16,008 19,956 17,026 
Shale-works F 62,749 63,061 62,207 
Coke-oven works . eae a 137,430 133,816 | 104,932 
Producer-gas and carbonizing works 

(bone andcoal). . ... . 345295 | 33,605 32,049 

Total 426,412 | 432,618 388,308 


The disturbing influence of the war, Mr. Curphey remarks, has 
affected most of these different groups of works; the only excep- 
tion being the shale-works, which have remained very steady 
under the new conditions as regards the production of sulphate. 
The reduction in the case of the iron-works is very marked, 
amounting to nearly 20 per cent. on the production in 1913; while 
the much smaller relative loss in production (3°4 per cent.) from 
gas-works liquor is an indication of the reduced output of gas 
largely due to the restrictions in the out-of-doors illumination in 
urban areas. The reduction from gas-works liquor must be re- 
garded as really more serious than is represented by the net figure 
—the actual 3°4 per cent. observed—as there were cases where 
sulphate of ammonia was recovered for the first time from gas- 
works liquor not previously utilized; while the annual increase of 
production characteristic of the gas industry during recent years 
would probably have continued under normal conditions. Coke- 
oven works and producer gas, &c., works both show an increased 
production over 1913; but it is most probable that this increase 
would have been more marked had difficulties associated with the 
war not led to delay in the completion and operation of further 
recovery plant under construction. 

Tue “ Direct” PRocESSES AND AMMONIA SAVING. 

The “ direct ” methods for manufacturing sulphate of ammonia 
continued to give satisfaction both in coke-oven works and in 
those gas-works where the newer style of working has been intro- 
duced. In gas-works there was considerable extension. New 
plants of very great variation in scale of operations were put into 
working or were in course of construction at the end of the year. 
In the fiftieth annual report reference was made to the claims 
of high production in gas-works, by using the “ direct” process, of 
sulphate per ton of coal carbonized; but Mr. Curphey is not yet 
in a position to give figures on a sufficiently wide basis for com- 
parison of the newer and older methods. It is to be anticipated, 
however, he says, that the “ direct’ process should give higher 
yields per ton as compared with the older. How much higher 
will depend to a large extent on the losses previously incurred 
by imperfect scrubbing of the coal gas and in the handling and 
storage of the liquor. In this latter respect, there are very wide 
variations in the practice followed in different works. In some 
cases so much care is taken to reduce to a minimum those losses 
which cannot be entirely avoided, that little margin is left for gain 
by the adoption of the method of direct production of sulphate of 
ammonia by subjecting the illuminating gas to the action of sul- 
phuric acid. But in other cases the losses are very considerable 
indeed, though much improvement in this respect has been effected 
in recent years, owing to the repeated attention directed to this 
subject by different writers in the Technical Press, as well as by 
these reports. 

This question of loss of ammonia is, it is added, of the greater 
moment the longer the ammoniacal liquor is stored prior to distil- 
lation. In some of the smaller works, it is the custom to collect 
the production of liquor over a lengthened period—amounting to 
months in some cases—in order to obtain a quantity sufficient to 
keep the ammonia still in operation for a week or two, and so per- 
mit of its economical use, as much heat is lost at the starting and 
stopping of ordinary continuous distillation plants. In such cases, 
not only is there more opportunity of loss of ammonia compounds 
from the gas liquor, but there is also the tendency for the sulphur 
compounds present to oxidize through the influence of the air. 
The practical effect of this is to increase the proportion of “ fixed”’ 
ammonia as distinguished from the “ volatile” ammonia, and so 
to necessitate an increased consumption of lime or alkali for the 
complete removal of the ammonia present inthe liquor. A layer of 
suitable oil covering the surface of the ammoniacal liquor when 
in the storage tanks should have the double effect of hindering the 
escape of ammonia and the oxidation of sulphur compounds, and 
is worthy of attention where the storage is prolonged, as giving 
increased yield of sulphate of ammonia with less consumption of 
lime or alkali. 

QuALITY AND Cost. 

The standard quality of British sulphate of ammonia has been 
the subject of discussion in the circles interested, some of the 
sulphate produced in this country prior to the war being said by 
foreign consumers to compare unfavourably to a marked degree 
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with the product received from Germany. The Sulphate of 
Ammonia Association Mr. Curphey understands, recently issued 
directions as to the conditions best calculated to ensure a satis- 
factory product ; but there is wide room for inquiry and research 
on the seemingly simple question of the manutacture of sulphate 
with the object of getting the best product at low costs. 

The question of efficient production is one which is likely to 
become more prominent as advance is made in the domain of 
synthetic nitrogenous fertilizer products, with attendant reduced 
costs, increased production, and more severe competition. This 
aspect of the question is, he says, one well worth attention now, 
apart from the questions of education as to advantageous utiliza- 
tion, of commercial distribution, and the opening of new markets, 
which have already been taken up with advantage, as all these 
must rest on the basis of a product high in quality and sufficiently 
low in cost. It is one which can, with the most hopeful of expec- 
tations and general advantage, be taken up by centralized effort. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


The preparation of sulphate of ammonia without the direct use 
of sulphutic acid by the utilization of the sulphur compounds 
existing in crude coal gas (referred to in previous reports) was not 
brought into practical working during the year; but it continued 
to receive attention, and satisfactory progress is still anticipated 
by the patentees. 

No new method for disposing of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
given off during the distillation of gas liquor was introduced 
during the year. As hitherto, the oxide of iron purifier was most 
generally used ; while the manufacture of sulphuric acid by the 
chamber process, recovery of sulphur by the Claus process, con- 
version into sulphuric acid with subsequent neutralization, and the 
formation of metallic sulphides, is continued in different works. 

It is pointed out that last year the town of Middlesbrough 
arranged that its supply of illuminating gas should be obtained 
from a coke-oven works in the vicinity. This was effected and 
maintained without difficulty since the month of October until 
the end of the year; the operations in the gas-works being limited 
to the purification of the crude gas prior to distribution. 


Tar-WorkKs. 


With reference to tar-works, Mr. Curphey remarks that the 
number of this class of registered works further increased during 
1914 by 13, to a totalof 205. This increase was due to new plant 
being erected to deal with tar produced in gas-works, coke-oven 
works, and producer-gas works. Operations in many cases were 
seriously affected during the later months of the year, owing to 
the influence of war conditions on the export of tar products and 
materials in the preparation of which tar products are used. 

Improvements in plant for tar distillation were brought into 
more extended operation during the year, with the view of in- 
creasing efficiency in production and reducing costs. Prominent 
among these were the increased utilization of the hot vapours 
rising from tar during distillation, for heating a fresh charge of 
crude tar, and thus obtaining a preliminary separation of water 
and naphtha, and the more extended use of continuous distilla- 
tion plant for the production of pitch and volatile products. No 
new methods were brought into operation for disposing of the 
noxious gases evolved in these works. Those previously in use 
continued to be effective and satisfactory. 


CominG INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION—COMBINATION FOR 
SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTION. 


The final passages of Mr. Curphey’s report are as follows: The 
present condition in this country as to the manufacture of dyes 
has become very prominent lately ; but this is only one of many 
instances to be observed in the United Kingdom where the in- 
dustrial outlook suggests that more might have been done towards 
the development of different branches of chemical industry on 
scientific lines. It is more in harmony with the national character 
that each individual manufacturer should pursue his own course, 
be guided by his own judgment, and learn from his own experi- 
ence—and the advantage of giving free scope to individual effort 
should not be lost sight of. But in proportion as co-operation 
becomes more possible a wider experience becomes available. It 
is well to weigh with the utmost seriousness the advantages and 
disadvantages of the pursuit of traditional methods when the 
nation is faced with the prospect of exposure to industrial com- 
petition of great severity at the close of the war—a competition 
which it may be anticipated will in many cases be not only 
strengthened by specialization accompanied by co-operative 
organization in allied manufactures, but be actively supported 
by the Central Government. 

The idea of combined action is unfamiliar to many groups of 
manufacturers interested in particular chemical products; but, 
as a rule, combination has been confined hitherto to the commer- 
cial field, while little attention has been given to combined effort 
on the productive side. Indeed, there is frequently a feeling of 
objection to a frank interchange of views which might benefit a 
competitor. But it is a matter for serious consideration whether 
there is not scope in various directions for more centralized scien- 
tific guidance ot industry, and whether questions relating to cost 
of production, recovery and utilization of waste material, improve- 
ment of product, &c., might not be considered by a capable tech- 
nical adviser. It is true that work of this kind is already carried 
on in many individual cases with good effect on individual pro- 
duction; but when the general reputation in a foreign market of 





a British product suffers through inequalities in the deliveries 
from different British works, as has been asserted recently with 
regard to one prominent chemical product, it may be expedient 
for more advanced producers to consider the propriety of en- 
deavouring to raise the general standard and to maintain not only 
the reputation of their own individual product but the reputation 
of the British product as a whole. ib } 

It may be difficult to bring into line the existing varying and 
conflicting interests and to modify the mental outlook in some 
cases; but much could be done in various branches of chemical 
manufacture by an efficiently staffed centre for research and for 
advice, apart from, and supplementary to, proper works control. 
The science of chemistry has developed so rapidly and extended 
so widely during past years, and its applications to industrial pur- 
poses have become so numerous and varied within a compara- 
tively short time, that the importance of the properly qualified 
chemist is not appreciated, nor the requisite training and qualifi- 
cations of the technical chemist so tully apprehended as they 
ought to be in many quarters, both inside and outside the in- 
dustry. If our chemical industries are to be fully equipped for the 
coming international competition, it is essential that the conditions 
affecting production should be worked up to the highest efficiency, 
both as regards low costs and high quality. Such work can be 
most effectually developed under those who have received adequate 
scientific education and training, and who, by subsequent practice 
in manufacture, have acquired the experience that is essential to 
industrial success. 


Tue LATE REVERED CHIEF. 

I desire to express my appreciation of the aid I have received 
from my colleagues and from Mr. Linder in carrying out the 
administration of the Act. It is a matter of deep regret that, 
while this report was in progress, Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter passed 
away on Feb. 1. He was appointed a Sub-Inspector under the 
Act in 1882, was promoted to be an Inspector in 1884, and to be 
Chief Inspector in 1895, on the retirement of Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 
who is still with us. Mr. Carpenter remained in office until 1910, 
when impaired health led to his retirement. He was a most 
pleasant colleague, most capable chief, and at all times a strenu- 
ous and conscientious worker. His passing has been the occa- 
sion of expressions of appreciation and esteem from numerous 
societies associated with industrial chemistry, where his person- 
ality and abilities were well known. 


Occasion will be taken subsequently to notice some of the points 
from the reports of the District Inspectors. 


BYE-PRODUCTS.* 


Tue title of the book expresses the ground it covers, and one 
wonders whether it is intended to be a reference book for the 


technical man or a text-book for the student. Some chapters 
suggest the former; the elementary nature of others suggests 
the latter. Only the direct bye-products (i.c., those which are 
removed in ordinary purification processes) are dealt with—viz., 
tar, ammonia, sulphur compounds, and cyanogen. A chapter is 
devoted to coke; but so far as the value of the information con- 
tained in it is concerned, it might as well have been omitted 
altogether. The section dealing with tar gives some useful in- 
formation with regard to the elimination of water, and also of the 
methods employed in determining water in tar and other tests. 
Reference is made to various methods of tar distillation; but no 
information of particular value is given. ; 

Perhaps the best section of the book, from the practical point 
of view, is the one devoted to the working-up of ammoniacal liquor. 
At the present time, when supplies of sulphuric acid are dificult 
to obtain, the information concerning the manufacture of concen- 
trated liquor, strong, and liquefied ammonia will be especially 
appreciated. Fairly full details of these processes are given. The 
book, generally speaking, lacks illustrations of plant, apparatus, 
&c.; but in connection with the ammonia these are ample, and 
greatly enhance the value. The section devoted to the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia might well have been extended to 
include some notice of the direct-recovery systems now employed 
in nearly all coke-oven plants, and also on gas-works. No men- 
tion at all is made of these. Some detailed reference is given to 
the Feld and Burkheiser processes; and one would gather from 
the book that the working of them was unattended with any 
difficulties. Such, unfortunately, is not the case, and much re- 
mains to be done before they can be placed on the same footing 
as the ordinary direct-recovery processes. Om 

Other chapters deal with the “Treatment of Gas Purifying 
Agents,” “Cyanogen and its Compounds,” “ Sulphur and Sul- 
phuric acid.” The two latter subjects, by the way, are dealt with 
in about thirty lines; but there is nothing in any of these calling 
for special comment. Several references to patent specifications 
are made throughout the book. 

It seems that the subject is one which might have been better 
treated, as it is a difficult matter to cover such ground adequately 
in so small a book. 











*"“The Bye-Products of Coal Gas Manufacture.’ By K. R. Lange. 
Translated from the German by Charles Salter. London: Scott, Green 
wood, and Son; 1915. (Price, 5s. net.] 
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REFLECTIONS FROM FIELD’S “ ANALYSIS.” 


“ By ENGINEER.” 





As previously noted in the “ JourNAL,” there appeared early in 
June “ Field’s Analysis ” for the year 1914; and the writer proposes 
to submit certain figures and tables following in general the line 
of a similar contribution in the issue of June 30 last year, which 
dealt with the 1913 figures. As in that case, the repetition of 
figures actually appearing in the “ Analysis” will be avoided as 
far as possible. 

This year the work comprises 35 undertakings—the welcomed 
new-comers being Widnes and Belfast. Enfield also appears— 
pot as a separate entity, but swallowed-up by its larger neighbour 
at Tottenham. 

INCREASE IN GAs SOLp. 


The issue of the “ JournaL ” for June 15 gave a few interesting 
details of sales increases, but purposely left out Scotland and Ire- 
land. Making due allowance for the three added businesses, the 
total sales have increased from 114,563 millions in 1913 to 116,647 
millions in 1914—an increase of 2084 millions, or 1°82 per cent. 
This is satisfactory, having regard to the abnormal conditions. 
The largest increase is that of Birmingham—8‘87 per cent., due 
probably to the increased prosperity of its manufactures owing 
to the war. Newcastle is second, with 7°31 per cent., and, of the 
others, only Lea Bridge and Glasgow have more than 5 per cent. 
increases. Five concerns have decreases—the worst being Leeds, 
with 6°26 per cent., which seems curious when one considers that 
it is a similar town to those above-mentioned which are enjoying 
increases. It is evident that the influx of great bodies of troops 
does not affect these large gas undertakings as it does the medium 
and smaller ones, as the writer knows of some who are enjoying 
increases of about 30 per cent.; though whether the enjoyment 
is shared by the responsible officials is another question. 


SALE OF GAS PER CONSUMER. 


The article above referred to draws attention to the increased 
sale of gas per consumer in the corporations, and the decrease for 
London companies. This may be explained in the former case 
by increased uses in the commercial side, and also to the pro- 
sperity of the artizan. London has suffered by a partial stagna- 
tion—causing curtailment in all expenditure; and the increased 
price in the latter part of the year, coupled with a high average 
sale, would be sure to have the effect noted. It will be interesting 
to see the effect on these average sales of the almost universal 
increase in price during 1915. 

The effect of cheap gas at Widnes is remarkable—the average 
per ordinary consumer being 120,543 cubic feet, and automatic 
20,919. The only other concerns with an average of over 60,000 
feet for ordinaries are: 


Birmingham »o « « « S885 
Commercial Sie ge on om Se 
South Metropolitan . 75,984 
oe, a 62,539 
Gas Lightand Coke .. . . . 61,708 
The best figures for slots are (after Widnes) : 
Wandsworth _ 20,668 
Bristol 20,434 
Leicester oes se s Oe 
Birmingham ins « » See 
The lowest figures are, for ordinaries: 
Edinburgh . 20.534 
Bolton 23,169 
Bradford 23,751 
And for slots: 
Edinburgh . 7,208 
Bradford 71516 


It should be noted that the best figures on the averages of slots 
and ordinaries are two or three times that of the worst; and it 
certainly appears in many cases that there is room for consider- 
able expansion of business without material increase of capital. 


THE Dairy Loap Curve. 


As pointed out last year, the ratio of yearly send-out to maxi- 
mum day has improved by over 10 per cent. during the past ten 


years; and during the past year further points have been gained, 
notably the following :— . . : 


Portsea . 27 points, up to 268 
Lea Bridge 19 ” ” 250 
Rochester . if & » 260 
Salford , 16 » 1 +207 


As ten concerns now have ratios of 240 and over, it is seen that, 
although we are not getting within measurable distance of our 
ideal figure of 365 (which is impossible), it does seem probable 
that many undertakings will before long reach 300, which may be 
looked upon as the maximum under normal conditions. Some 
concerns have lost in this respect—such as Plymouth (23), Dublin 
(22), Leicester (12), and Glasgow (10). These large increases and 
decreases may be due to war conditions. 


; CaRBONIZING RESULTs. 
Following last year’s article, Table “A” gives the order with 


ton may be amended if necessary, the amount of oil per tooo 
cubic feet in the water-gas plant is given; also any other enricher 
which may be used. The writer does not suggest that the best 
result is that necessarily marked No. 1, although in these times of 
dear coal every few cubic feet is of some account, and now that 
illuminating value is of decreased importance this extra make may 
pay in most works. Notable figures are: 


Gas.—Commercial, 13,775 cubic feet to the ton. 

Coke.—Carlisle C., 12°19 cwt. sold per ton. 

Tar.—Oldham C., 13°4 gallons to the ton. 

Liquoy.—Nottingham C., 35°9 gallons of 10-o0z. liquor to the ton. 

Gas.—Five undertakings make over 13,000 cubic feet to the ton, 
and five make less than 11,000 cubic feet. 

Coke.—Five undertakings make for sale over 11 cwt. to the ton, and 
six make under 9 cwt. 

Tar.—Five undertakings make 12 gallons or over to the ton, and 
three make under 9g gallons. 

Liquor.—Twelve undertakings make over 30 gallons to the ton, 
and two make under 20 gallons. 


With regard to coke, it is well shown how the only figure of 
any account is the coke actually sold. Where coke only is taken, 
the coke “made” varies from 11°21 cwt. per ton to 13°47 cwt. 
Where breeze is included, the amount varies from 11'00 to 14°94 
cwt., or, excluding Glasgow, it varies from 11°81 to 14°94 cwt. It 
is obvious that these figures are mostly inaccurate, for one cannot 
conceive one coal making 3 cwt. per ton more than another—that 
is, all being gas-making coals. Hence, the figure “ Percentage of 
Coke used as Fuel” is a snare and a delusion; and the writer 
throws out a suggestion to the compiler that the first two columns 
may well be omitted. As the whole value of the carbonizing 
results appears in the net coal costs, Table “A” gives the order 
for this, together with the percentage of coal cost obtained from 
residuals. 
INFLUENCE OF WATER Gas. 


By putting the percentage of water gas in the final column of 
this table, it is again clear that, as a general rule, happy is the 
undertaking that (by reason of its geographical position or other 
peculiarity) can do without the mixture. It is seen from the 
table that the following positions with regard to lowness of “ net 
coal costs” are occupied by concerns making 6 per cent. or less: 


LGtiainhna Ge % Bs 
At the other end, those making over 25 per cent. occupy: 

22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, and 35. 
The big exceptions are Oldham making 3 per cent. and occupy- 


ing position 20, and Richmond making none and occupying posi- 
tion 32. 


Positions . 10, 12, 13, and 14. 
} 


Positions . 


Costs COMPARED WITH I913. 


The following table shows how 1914 compared with the previous 
year with regard to carbonizing materials and residuals :— 























Pence per 1000 Cubic Feet Sold. Net Coal 
Costs. 

- - Percentage 

en Residuals. | Net Coals. Increase. 
London . — 0°28 — 2°48 + 2°20 14°7 
Suburbs. ar = - o'r — 2°09 + 1°98 12°! 
Provincial corporations . + 1°42 — 100 + 2°42 15‘2 
Scotch corporations . + 2°22 — 1°'I7 + 3°39 18°4 
Provincial companies same — 1 83 4- 1°83 sa° 
Dublin. . . . . «| + 0°25 —-o°7!I + 0°96 3°6 


The dearer coals and cheaper residuals resulted in only twenty- 
two undertakings getting back more than half the cost of carbo- 
nizing materials, against 30 in 1913. The average percentage of 
Residual Receipts Hich 

Coal, &c., Costs 8 
residuals enables Widnes to attain position No. 1 in this column 
of Table “A,” whereas dear coal and low residuals again puts 
Rochester at the bottom. 








was only 56 in 1914, against 68 in 1913. 


FACTORS WHICH COUNT FOR SUCCESS. 


Table B [similar to that appearing last year] gives the position 
in order of merit with regard to the factors which may be said 
to count for success in selling gas at a low price. The names 
are placed in order of lowness of price—the lowest being No. 1, 
and so on. The price is here arrived at by adding the net gas 
rental to the meter rent, as the amount of these rents (if any) 
affects the price at which gas can be sold. 

Capital.—In the table nominal additions are deducted, and all 
necessary adjustments made. For municipal undertak- 
ings the full debt is taken in the first column relating to 
capital, and the outstanding debt only is considered in 
the following column. ‘ 

Repairs.—In the column including repairs, any contributions 
from special funds in lieu of repairs and renewals are 
added. 

Percentage of Gas Sold.—In this column the concern showing 
the largest proportion of its made gas actually sold is 
placed No. 1. Leakage and used-on-works is deducted. 

The difference between the selling prices of gas between No. 1 
and No. 35 is even more remarkable than it was last year. No.1 





regard to carbonizing results. 


So that the merit of the make per 





(Widnes) is about 12°75d. per 1000 cubic feet; and No. 35 
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Aid of Rates. 
ene Outstanding Debt | 
Capital Employed | 
Pence per 1000 Cubic Ft. 

Birmingham. . . . =. - 65°6 per cent. 1°75 
eS GS ow. ee > ee 88'9 ,, ss 4°29 
Bradford . . . . . 58°3 0°58 
ee Ce Ge es ere 8's , : 2°54 
Leeds a eee ae) ner ay 62°6 , ” | a 
Leicester . ie ee oe 716 , s 1°04 
ee ae ee ee s4°2 , - 2°17 
Nottingham en a cas ty Os as as 4°21 
Se Rc ee a a ee SEA ws ; | 1°18 
ES 0 ccc! 40 wk. 48 59°S 4 . | o'4I 
Widnes. . Slee & 72°94 o 87 
fo re ir he = 
Glasgow, - a 3; el are. — 
ge ee ee 42°6 , . 2°22 


repairs, varied from 4°56d. (Plymouth) to 10'95d. (Dublin). The 
variation in the percentage of gas sold, after deducting leakage 
and works use, is 95°76 (Brighton) to 85°82 (Dublin), or nearly 
10 per cent., which in itself is sufficient to account for some pence 
in the necessary price charged for gas. The maximum sale per 
mile of main is 11°6 millions (Commercial), and the minimum is 
2'2 millions (Dublin) ; while the average sale per consumer varied 
from 57,208 cubic feet at Widnes down to 18,835 cubic feet at 
Edinburgh. The position of Newcastle in this table is peculiar. 
It occupies No. 9 in relation to lowness of price, yet apparently 
shows very indifferently with regard to those factors which should 
cause it. 

Table “C” gives one or two details regarding consumers and 
stoves, the third column of which is taken direct from “ Field.” 
This column shows that Brighton has the remarkable figure of 
98 stoves to every 100 consumers; South Metropolitan following 
with 97. In these cases, as in three others, the number of ordi- 
nary stoves and firesis more than the consumers. In this respect 
many undertakings can do with energetic propaganda work. 

Owing to the interruption of public lighting, no details are given 
this year with regard to it. 





COKING AND BYE-PRODUCTS. 


By “Event and Comment.” 
BENZOL RECOVERY AND TESTs. 
REFERENCE was made in these notes a fortnight ago to the diffi- 
culty of carrying out a really satisfactory test for determining the 


amount of benzol contained in coke-oven gas. In the case of 
any manufacturing process of this kind, it is highly desirable to 
have some sort of check on the working of the plant, but gene- 
rally speaking little, if any, trouble is taken to apply this in ordi- 
nary benzol recovery. Various tests have been suggested, and 
many have been described in the Technical Press. Perhaps the 
best known of these consists in passing (say) 10 cubic feet of gas 
through a series of wash bottles. The gas is first passed through 
sulphuric acid, then through caustic potash solution, over calcium 
chloride, and then through a series of absorption bottles containing 
specially prepared paraffin oil. The gas is passed through at the 
rate of about 1 cubic foot per hour, and the absorption bottles 
are cooled in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, inorder to obtain 
the best conditions for benzol extraction. The bottles are 
weighed before and after the test; and from the increase in 
weight, the amount of benzol can be calculated. The volume of 
gas is measured by means of a meter. This test is used both for 
rich gas and weak gas—i.e., before and after the extraction of 
benzol. There are many obvious objections to this method, and, 
in the writer’s opinion, the most important of these is that the 
method of testing differs very widely from the method actually 
employed in practice. 

It is desirable, in doing any such test, for the conditions under 
which the test is made to be as nearly as possible the same as those 
which obtain in the normal working of the system. If this is 
not the case, various allowances have to be made, the real magni- 
tude and importance of which are usually matters of speculation 
only, and cannot be made on a really scientific basis. This ap- 
plies to all such tests as the one described, and also to the one in 
which nickel salts are used. What is wanted, therefore, is a test 
which is directly representative of the actual method employed on 
the plant. Literally, we do not want to know how much benzol 
is in the gas, but how much can be recovered; and in order to 
get at this, actual working conditions must as far as possible be 
reproduced. Let us consider for a moment how far the above 
described test does this. In the first place, the quantity of gas 
is far too small for any really reliable result to be obtained. 
Say, for example, that the yield of gas is 10,000 cubic feet per 
ton of coal carbonized, and that the benzol content is 10 litres 
per ton of coal [litres are taken instead of gallons for the purpose 
of simplifying calculations and figures]. If 1o cubic feet of gas are 
taken, the benzol content of this is 10 cc. It is not at all satis- 
factory to have to give an average result on such small quantities 
as these. In the test, too, the absorption temperature is about 
o° C., whereas in practice the temperature rarely falls below 
10° to 15°C., and is frequently as high as 25°C. Added to this, the 
absorbent liquid is not the same as is used in practice, and it is 








hardly fair to assume that the absorbed constituents are quite 
the same. 

The writer, therefore, in view of the above objections, adopts 
the following plan: 100 cubic feet of gas are taken, passing 
through at the rate of about 2 cubic feet per hour. The gas is 
taken after the absorption of the ammonia, and, if still warm, is 
passed through a cold water wash-bottle, thereby reducing its 
temperature to about that of the atmosphere. Ordinary creosote 
oil is used as the absorbent. It is necessary to prepare this oil 
carefully before use, so that no distillate comes over below about 
200°C. Three or four wash-bottles containing glass beads are 
used to contain the oil, and a large surface of contact is thereby 
obtained, corresponding to the conditions inside a benzol scrubber 
filled with the usual wooden grids. The quantity of oil used for 
absorption is so arranged as to give a rich oil of approximately 
the same saturation asis usual on a benzol plant—i.c., about 4 per 
cent. distilling below 135°C. In the present case, assuming the 
figures given above, from 100 cubic feet of gas we should have 
100 cc. of benzol, and to give 4 per cent. saturation we should 
require 2400 cc. of creosote oil. This quantity should not all be 
put in the wash-bottles at once, but the oil should be renewed 
from time to time, especially that in the first wash-bottle. At the 
end of the test, the oil from all the bottles is mixed together, the 
beads and bottles washed with a little fresh oil, the whole well 
mixed, and a portion distilled in the usual way as rich oil. Not 
less than 250 cc. of oil should be taken, so that about 1o cc. of 
distillate would be obtained, and so error in reading the volume 
of a small quantity of liquid would be: practically eliminated. 
The chemist doing the test has usually some idea of the quantity 
of benzol expected to be in the gas, and he can adjust his quan- 
tity of gas and oil in accordance with the above. If he has no 
idea of the benzol test, it is desirable that a preliminary test be 
made to determine this. 

The test outlined can, of course, be equally applied with both 
rich and debenzolized gas. If any guarantees are given for the 
efficiency of benzol absorbing apparatus, go or 95 per cent. is 
usually the limit. On this basis, the benzol content in the end gas 
in the above case would be 0'05 to o'1 cc. per cubic foot; so that 
a correspondingly larger quantity of gas should be used in the test. 
It is very desirable, from the point of view of economical working, 
that frequent tests should be made on the end gas, particularly if 
an inferior oil is used. If a high benzol content is found, the 
cause of the trouble should be located at once, though it is usually 
found to lie with the quality of the oil. 

CoxkE-OvEN GAs AT MIDDLESBROUGH. 


The announcement made by Mr. Calvert, the Chairman of the 
Middlesbrough Gas Committee, that as a result of using coke- 
oven gas for town purposes a saving of £27,000 will result to the 
town during the next twelve months [see last week’s “ JouRNAL,” 
p. 712] will no doubt be of some considerable interest to those gas 
engineers who are faced with the difficulties of increased prices 
of coal at the present time. Many engineers were very sceptical 
with regard to the Middlesbrough scheme, and many objections 
were raised to it. The originators could, of course, advance many 
arguments in its favour; but the writer does not think that the 
present state of affairs had come within the contemplation of its 
supporters. A saving of £27,000 in a year’s working to a town of 
the size of Middlesbrough is no small item ; and the writer would 
not be at all surprised to hear of other engineers reducing their 
coal bill by obtaining coke-oven gas in bulk if possible. Middles- 
brough has now had a fair trial of the scheme, and the writer 
believes that, at any rate as far as the gas is concerned, the town 
authorities have no complaints to make. 





GAS-FURNACES. 


Concluding Lecture at the Newcastle Exhibition. 

The last of the series of lectures in connection with the gas- 
furnace exhibition at Newcastle-on-Tyne, was given yesterday 
week by Mr. E. RussELL BraysuHaw, of Manchester, who took for 
his subject “ The Heat Treatment of Carbon Tool Steel.” 


Mr. BraysHaw described, in detail, the changes which occur in 
steel when subjected to slightly varying heat treatment. Accuracy 
of treatment, he said, was ensured by means of the Brayshaw 
salt-bath furnace, by which an error of less than 1° C. could be 
detected. As an example, a number of bars were heated to near 
the hardening point, and then quenched. The bars heated to 
735° C. came out soft; those heated to 740° C. came out hard. 
Within 5° the change took place—the fracture completely altering, 
and the elastic limit and bending test indicating a complete change 
from dead-soft to glass-hard. 

The lecturer described a heating and cooling curve, showing the 
point of recalescence, and explained the bearing of this upon 
steel hardening. Part of the research referred to was carried out 
in conjunction with Sir Robert Hadfield, who cast special ingots 
and undertook many of the physical tests. The aim of the ex- 
periment was to place the hardening of tool-steel on a mechanical 
basis to eliminate the operator’s errors of sight and judgment, and, 
in place, to give him figures to work to, so as to put him on a 
level with the machine operator who works to known dimensions. 
It is claimed that this has been achieved, and the various types of 
Brayshaw furnace in extensive use in many countries of Europe 
certainly support the claim. 


: 
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DAMAGE TO GAS-WORKS BY WAR. 


The following illustration is reproduced from the “ Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung” of the 12th inst.—taken from a photograph 
forwarded to that journal by a German gas engineer serving at 
the front. It shows the damage suffered by a gasholder, some- 


where in Flanders, which has been exposed to heavy gun as well 
as rifle fire. 














The Instructional and Experimental Works of the German 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers has issued a statement 
on the general question of the damage which gas-works may suffer 
through military operations. This statement points out that gas- 
holders are the most vulnerable plant on a gas-works, but that 
the common impression that the destruction of a gasholder by 
shell fire is followed by an explosion of its contents is groundless, 
as has indeed been known since the time of Clegg. An explosive 
mixture cannot be present in either a gasholder or a distributing 
system which is in normal use. The manner in which the gas 
burns away quietly from a damaged holder has been seen, in the 
course of the present war, at the gas-works at Mulhouse in Alsace 
and Minster in Upper Alsace [vide “ JourNaL,” Vol. CXXVIIL., 
p. 285, and ante p. 697|. But the interruption of gas supply which 
may ensue from damage to a gasholder may result in accumula- 
tions of gas occurring in buildings in the district through the 
escape of gas from open taps when the supply is resumed. The 
statement points out that the public should therefore be instructed 
to at once turn off all gas-taps in the event of any interruption of 
the gas supply, to keep them closed until notified of the resump- 
tion of supply, and to report cases where asmell of gas is observed. 





MELTING ALUMINIUM BY GAS. 


The application of aluminium and its alloys to industrial pur- 
poses has extended so considerably in recent years that it will be 
of interest to describe a gas-fired furnace for melting these metals 
which has been evolved (in place of open crucibles) after many 
experiments by the Monometer Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Whitehouse Street, Aston, Birmingham. 


Melting-pots made of metal are, it is pointed out, subject to the 
objection that the reaction which takes place between the molten 
aluminium and the impurities in the metal of which the pot is 
composed spoils the aluminium. In the furnace in question this 
reaction is eliminated by the employment in the parts subject to 
attack of a special composition of metal which extended experi- 
ence has shown to be impervious to the action of impurities. It 
is, the makers say, well known that a considerable portion of the 
molten metal goes to waste as oxide; and to prevent this dele- 
terious action the melting-pot is installed in a chamber contain- 
ing inert gases incapable of oxidizing the molten metal. As there 
is no oxidation, it follows that there is no dross,and hence a con- 
siderable saving of material. The method of constantly replenishing 
the enclosed melting chamber with inert gases consists in causing 
the products of combustion to traverse the melting chamber on 
their way to the outlet flue. This sealing of the melting chamber 
precludes, further, the ingress of dirt and other foreign matter in 
the melting-pot. 

In connection with the heating arrangements a device is used 
in order to regulate the gas supply when the melting-point of the 
metal has been reached. The thermostat of the patented regu- 
lator, termed by the makers a “ Monometer,” controls and governs 
the quantity of gas supplied to the burners, so that immediately 
the aluminium is melted the quantity of gas passing the burners 
is reduced, and the uniform heat essential to the melting of 
aluminium is automatically maintained. The bunsen burners 
under the melting pot have contracted nozzles of such a design 
that a proper admixture of the gas ard air takes place, resulting 
in perfect combustion and the full utilization of the heat in the 
fuel. The heat obtained by these low-pressure atmospheric 








burners, which are coupled to the ordinary town supply, is stated 
to be comparable with that attained by high-pressure gas, but 
without using compressors or fans. 
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The ‘‘Monometer’’ Aluminium Furnace. 


The equipment of the furnace is completed by a central cone- 
valve seated in the bottom of the melting-pot, and controlled by 
a conveniently arranged hand-wheel, by which the molten metal 
issuing from the pouring-spout can be regulated to a nicety or 
entirely shut off. At the top of the furnace there are two doors, 
through which the swarf or metal is introduced into the melting- 
pot ; the doors being balanced so that they remain either in the 
closed or open position without being held by the operator. 

Casting is facilitated by mounting the furnace on a wheeled 
carriage which can readily be moved on the rails from one part 
of the foundry to another ; flexible gas-pipes providing the means 
for allowing for this movement of the furnace. 





TAR AND PITCH IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Municipal and County Engineers 
last Friday, Mr. A. DryLanp, the Surveyor to the Surrey County 
Council, read a paper on “ Tar, Pitch, and Bitumen in Road Con- 
struction ;”» and we extract below his remarks upon the subject 
of tar and coal-tar pitch. 


Dealing with coal tar, the author stated that this most useful 
material had been to a great extent the salvation of our roads 
during the past few years, and still had a great part to play. In 
the surface treatment of roads it had largely eliminated the dust 
trouble, and had further considerably increased the durability of 
waterbound macadam ; while in the production of tar macadam it 
had been a necessary ingredient in the manufacture of a material 
that had produced excellent road surfaces for all but the very 
heaviest traffic. A point which was well worth discussion by the 
Institution was the kind of tar which should be used in particular 
circumstances; and for the purposes of eliciting such discussion 
the author unhesitatingly put forward the view that for surface 
treatment of waterbound roads a good quality water-freed crude 
tar served every necessary purpose, and in its penetrative power 
was superior to distilled tars. It should be said, however, that its 
use should be avoided where from any cause, such as the vicinity 
of fishing streams, ponds, or watercourses readily reached by tar 
washings, it might involve risk. Whether distilled tar or water- 
freed tar only should be used to produce the tar macadam, de- 
pended on whether it was to be immediately used or stored. 

As to coal-tar pitch, during the last few years a great deal of 
this material had been used fluxed with heavy oils of tar for the 
purpose of grouting macadam. The author had executed a good 
deal of this work, and had seen large areas of it in other counties. 
He had formed the opinion that it was an unsuitable material for 
surface work, chiefly owing to its susceptibility to heat, which per- 
mits of such movement of the material in hot weather as to destroy 
the evenness of surface which is so desirable in a road, and, more- 
over, impairs its waterproofness to such a material extent that 
winter conditions act most unfavourably upon it. Its softness 10 
summer was in great contrast to its extreme hardness in winter 
(where it remains waterproof); and the author had had more 
complaints of slipperiness than on any other kind of surface he 
had laid. 


The view was put forward that the method of pitch-grouting as 
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now practised was a crude and unsuitable way of using the 
material, inasmuch as far too great a quantity of the matrix is so 
used. If pitch and oil were to be successfully used as bindiag 
ingredients, they should be employed with properly dried and 
heated stone in a suitable mixer where the quantity of matrix 
could be properly regulated and the minimum quantity used to 
coat the stone. It would be found by this method that the 
matrix could be reduced by nearly 50 per cent. It was largely 
the great quantity of matrix used in the grouting method, without 
any certainty of the regular and proper coating of the stone, which 
had led to the unsatisfactory results on heavily trafficked roads 
which the author had found in so many cases, and not least in 
his own experience. A well-regulated pitch and oil mixture, pro- 
perly applied to thoroughly dry and heated stone, formed a very 
strong macadam; but Mr. Dryland prefers to use it as a strength 
coat or base for material less susceptible to sun heat. 

Cases were known in towns, where the traffic was necessarily 
slow and where there was less exposure to the sun, and facilities 
existed, such as prompt “chipping” or watering, for mitigating 
the effects of heat, where considerable success had been achieved 
by the grouting method ; but here, again, one came to particular 
circumstances. While therefore the author asserted that it was 
not a satisfactory method for exposed country roads subjected to 
heavy and fast traffic, he was not prepared to say that its use 
should be abandoned where the local conditions permitted of 
success. Even in these cases, however, it was suggested that the 
excess of matrix which was almost inherent in the system of 
grouting was a disadvantage. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. A. Farnuam (Sidcup) called attention to the strong re- 
commendation of the author to use crude gastar. In his opinion, 
dense crude gas tar was undoubtedly the best surface resin. Re- 
fined or distilled tar had many defects, and he was not an advo- 
cate of its use. Therefore, it came to him as a considerable sur- 
prise not long ago when he received from the Road Board a re- 
quest that future tarred paving should be limited to distilled tar, 
because crude tar was required for high explosives. He felt, how- 
ever, that as the Government had every facility for commandeer- 
ing all the crude tar they required, he was justified in using crude 
tar where he could obtain it; and the fact that he was able to 
get it ata cheaper price than last year, showed that there was not 
a very great demand for it. 

Mr. H. F. GuLvan (Belfast) agreed with the author when he 
stated that the question of whether distilled tar should be used 
in the production of tar macadam really depended upon whether 
it was to be employed immediately or stored. Distilled tar was an 
excellent medium if the tar macadam was stored. The real ques- 
tion in the use of tar in any form, however, was what was good 
tar, and was it possible to know a good tar when onehad it. He 
mentioned this, because not very long ago, when he was doing 
some tar spraying, he obtained three samples of proprietary 
articles and sent them to his chemist to be tested, together with a 
tar from the Belfast Gas-Works. The result of the test was that 
the three proprietary articles were very much of the same stan- 
dard, but as compared with the Road Board specification they 
were very inferior. A test of his own gas-works distilled tar 
showed slightly better results ; but still they did not come up to 
the Road Board specification. These demonstrated the diffi- 
culties of knowing what was a good tar. 

Mr. HaprieE.p (Sheffield) had tried many experiments, and had 
found that, when using distilled tar, the best results were obtained 
when the macadam was stored before use, preferably as long as 
a month. 

Mr. H. E. Sti.cor (Birmingham) said that last year he used 

1500 tons of coal-gas tar, free from water and light oils. This 
was employed for tar spraying macadam roads, and it answered 
its purpose very well indeed. As to the tar used in mixing tar 
macadam, he agreed that much depended upon whether or not 
the material was to be used immediately. Twenty-five years ago, 
when tar macadam was mixed by mixing the tar with the stones 
after the latter had been heated, they usually stored the material 
for six months, and it was all the better for it. 
_ Mr. C. F. Gerrinas (Worcestershire) said it would be interest- 
ing if the author gave an analysis of the crude tar which he 
himself used. Most road engineers hitherto had assumed that 
all tars were quite good. From his own experience, however, he 
had found it was absolutely necessary to take frequent samples 
and have them analyzed in order to know exactly the constitution 
of the tar. He was now using a special, although well-known, 
plant for dehydrating his tar; but the chief difficulty arose when 
endeavouring to mix tars obtained from three or four different 
works, because no gas engineer would give a definite analysis 
from one week to another. 

Mr. A. J. Lyppon (the Deputy Council Surveyor of Essex) said 
that apparently, from a circular which had been sent round by 


the Road Board, the use of crude tar was practically prohibited 
for the present. 


Owing to illness the author was absent, and was consequently 
unable to reply to the discussion. 











‘i The late Mr. Joshua J. Horton, who owned a gasholder 
uilding business at Smethwick, left estate valued at £115,088 
gross, with net personalty £99,039. ; 





THE GAS COMPANY AND THE DEALER. 





On the occasion of the Mid-Year Conference of the National 
Commercial Gas Association in the Auditorium of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, New York, on June 10, Mr. GeorGeE B. 
CorTe.you, the President of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
was responsible for the following remarks on the subject of the 
“‘ Relations between the Gas Company and the Dealer.” 


You have selected a general topic for discussion; but I note 
that, in addition, you have provided for a publicity session, for an 
educational session, and have afforded opportunities for the inter- 
change of views on quite a variety of questions. I therefore feel 
free to devote my brief remarks to subjects which, though they 
may not relate directly to some of the headings of your programme, 
are, nevertheless, fruitful in suggestion to those engaged in the 
work of the National Commercial Gas Association and to all who 
have had to do intimately with the affairs of large business enter- 
prises—particularly those of the public utility class. 

For instance, we have heard not a little of late of the desirability 
of more uniform legislation throughout the country upon matters 
affecting public utilities; and various efforts have been made to 
bring this about. Some progress has been made, and consider- 
able further progress is probably within the realm of practical 
achievement. But the difficulty of bringing into exact alignment 
the various States, each with independent jurisdiction, is likely to 
prove so great as to stand in the way of a completely uniform 
system of legislation. Nevertheless, there is ground for the hope 
that substantial uniformity may be secured—at least, as to funda- 
mentals; and in this hope is found the encouragement for con- 
tinued effort. 

So far as public utilities are concerned, the régime of regulation 
has come to stay; and there are probably few of us who would 
now object to it in principle. The best service we can render to 
the public, as well as to ourselves, is to do what we can to see 
that regulation, while safeguarding the interests of the public in 
all essentials, at the same time preserves to the companies control 
of their business policy and management, and, above all, that it 
allows full play and adequate reward to individual energy and 
initiative. For it is not reasonable to expect that men will put 
forth their best efforts in any business undertaking unless they 
are to have a share in the benefits resulting therefrom. There- 
fore, along with the reductions in rates that occur from time to 
time—due to economies of production or efficiency of administra- 
tion—should go a general recognition of the right of the companies 
to some compensating advantage that will furnish an incentive for 
further effort in the same direction. 

I think that when this view is fairly presented to the people, 
they will be quick to acknowledge the justice of it, as well as to 
see the benefit to them of such reciprocal conditions. There was 
a time when it seemed as if all corporations were about to come 
under the condemnation of public opinion, on account of certain 
unfortunate experiences in the past, which need not be gone into 
here. But, happily, this danger seems to be no longer imminent. 
We appear to be entering upon an era of better feeling, based 
upon better understanding, and a realization of the fact that our 
destinies are all bound up together. 

Among the important factors that have contributed, and are 
contributing, to this result are such organizations as the National 
Commercial Gas Association. Concerted effort can accomplish 
much. From the ground already gained we draw encouragement 
to put forth still greater efforts in the future, knowing that the 
objects we seek are worthy the best that is in us. It should go 
without saying, however, that the work of our Association will 
succeed only as it is supported by the individual companies in its 
membership. The foundations must be laid by them. 

To begin with, they must, of course, comply with all the 
requirements of law and valid regulations made in pursuance 
thereof; must furnish a product that will meet every proper test ; 
and in the matter of service—which is perhaps the biggest word 
in our business—must be continually on the alert to improve and 
perfect it, for it is mainly through service that the good will of the 
public is secured and maintained—and good will is certainly one 
of the greatest assets of the utility corporation. The average 
citizen’s opinion of such a corporation is based not upon its 
financial or administrative organization, however excellent these 
may be, but on his everyday experiences with those of its repre- 
sentatives with whom he comes in contact. If he finds that his 
complaints receive prompt and courteous attention, and that the 
company’s employees take a real and intelligent interest in seeing 
that he is kept a pleased and satisfied customer, his impression 
of the corporation will be favourable; and the sum of these im- 
pressions is public opinion. 

A company may comply fully with all legal requirements as to 
price, quality, and the like, and yet fail of the highest results 
solely through neglect of this vital question of service—or of what 
may be termed the human or personal element of the business as 
it affects its public relations. Success in this, as in other respects, 
is not to be attained easily or quickly—it must come through the 
slow process of building-up from firm foundations. When once 
attained, however, its value is beyond price. While the imperfec- 
tions of human nature may not permit us to realize our ideal, still 
to the extent that we are able to approximate it we shall render 
genuine public service; and in. doing so we shall immeasurably 
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strengthen the hands of the various organizations that represent 
the industry at large. 

The general subjects the Association are to discuss are all of 
them important as well as timely ; and this is particularly true of 
publicity. I believe most heartily in publicity and in advertising 
—in presenting in the most interesting and attractive way the 
public features of business. But I believe, also, that untold sums 
are wasted to-day in ill-advised efforts in this field. It is a field 
that is so inviting that many have drifted into it for the same reason 
that many have drifted into what I may call the field of efficiency 
development, because it furnishes employment that can be had in 
no other lines. Publicity of the right sort is essential to the main- 
tenance and growth of every business undertaking ; and advertis- 
ing, as we understand the term, is one of its greatest elements. 
Ample publicity and liberal advertising—we all know their value ; 
but to realize their full value we must study markets and condi- 
tions, and exercise sound judgment. 

I think the men of business—certainly the wide-awake and 
observant among them—sense the timeliness of large questions 
of policy. If they keep abreast of the times they should feel the 
coming of discussion and agitation, and disclose that quality 
which is so essential to success in all walks of life—preparedness. 
If you develop this quality, you are not going to be caught nap- 
ping. You are going to thresh out these questions among your- 
selves, so that if any of them become pressing you will have 
looked them over from every angle; you will have weighed the 
advantages and disadvantages; you will have estimated the profit 
and loss—in a word, you will have canvassed them thoroughly. 
Preparedness does not mean inaction. It is activity strengthened 
and buttressed by facts. On the other hand, we make some of 
our greatest blunders by mistaking motion for progress. Marking 
time is motion; but it does not get us anywhere. It may be good 
exercise, and it may keep us out of mischief for the time being ; 
but we certainly would not adopt it as a symbol of progress. 
You do not mark time in this Association. You take your exer- 
cise in some other way. You make progress by the careful study 
of facts in each case; and therefore, when you move, you move 
in the right direction. 

I am glad to avail myself of every proper opportunity to em- 
phasize to organizations the necessity of simplicity in their scheme 
of operations—the application to their management of a variation 
of the old doctrine of plain living and high thinking. Nowadays 
we seem to delight in overloading them with a multitude of func- 
tions, because other organizations attempt to discharge such 
functions—just as we overload our houses with useless bric-a-brac 
having neither sentiment nor sense to excuse its presence, because 
somebody else has done the same foolish thing. Simplicity of 
management—a few things well done rather than many things 
indifferently done—that is efficiency of the only sort worthy of 
the name. 

How well all this applies to educational work. The other day, 
when some of us were at the meter-repair shop in this city, I told 
the employees there assembled, and the boys from the trades 
schools who were presert, of a distinguished foreigner who visited 
the United States Military Academy a year or two ago—a man of 
few words, who rarely submitted to an interview. He was followed 
around by eager and persistent gentlemen of the Press, who 
vainly tried to get an expression of his views. Finally, as he was 
boarding the steamer for home, he was asked his opinion of West 
Point, which he had seen in all its splendid efficiency. His reply 
—the only interview they secured from him—consisted of one 
word—* Thorough!” Could you wish for more if you sought an 
opinion as to your own educational work? Keep it “thorough.” 
Keep it in simple and easily comprehended courses. Keep it 
practical as well as instructive. Quality is more important for 
you than quantity. One student well trained is worth a dozen 
with a smattering of knowledge. 

In your treatment of the subjects that come before this confer- 
ence, you will naturally be guided by these general considera- 
tions ; will avail yourselves of all the information accessible to the 
companies comprising our membership; you will consult the ex- 
periences of companies engaged in other lines of business whose 
problems may have a bearing upon our own. Then, when all 
available facts have been gathered, they will be carefully arranged, 
studied, and digested. Thus your conclusions, when finally 
reached, will not only reflect credit upon yourselves, but will be 
of the utmost value to the great industry you represent. 








Gas Bye-Products in Japan. 

Accordiag to the “ Journal of the Imperial Gas Association of 
Japan,” the Tokio Gas Company during the last six months of 
1914 produced “refined gas bye-products, other than coke and 
coal tar” to the following extent : 


Sulphate of ammonia. 


749 tons. 
Coal-tar pitch . 3,903 4, 
Naphthalene 123,992 lbs. 
Benzol . 69,667 ,, 
Naphtha. 47,608 ,, 
Cresin 34,959 5 
Creosote. 8,817,720 gallons. 
Refined tar. 1,431,110, 
Light oil 1,140,220 re 
Carbon . 146,855 kin. 


During the same period, the Yokohama Municipal Gas-Works 
sold 28 tons of sulphate of ammonia, valued at 3692 yen. 








GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS OF AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY. 





Annual Meeting at Vienna. 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers of Austria and Hungary was held at Vienna 
on the 14th and 15th of May, under the Presidency of Professor 
H. Stracue. The following account of the proceedings is taken 
from the official report published in the “ Zeitschrift” of the 
Association, dated June 1. 


This year’s meeting should have been held at Aussig, accord- 
ing to the decision of last year’s meeting ; but after the outbreak 
of war it was decided to defer the visit to that town to a more 
favourable time, and to hold a meeting this year, without the cus- 
tomary excursions and festivities, in Vienna. The business pro- 
gramme was carried through in two days, and opportunity was 
merely given for members to meet together for social intercourse 
on three evenings. 

The members assembled on Thursday evening, May 13, at the 
Kaiserhof Restaurant. In all, 95 members participated in the 
meeting. The technical proceedings were opened the following 
morning in the lecture hall of the Corporation gas undertaking. 
Dr. Strache took the chair and welcomed the members. He then 
called upon Herr Wenzel Vaigl, the Manager of the Pilsen Gas- 
Works, to read a paper on “ The Future of the Gas Industry.” 
This communication gave a study of the gas industry from the 
standpoint of national economy—emphasizing the advantages 
presented by gasification as a means of utilizing coal, and especi- 
ally the hygienic value of gas as a heating agent. It dealt also 
with the importance of the bye-products of gas manufacture, and 
the neglect of instruction in the use of gas in technical schools 
and colleges. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
Herr Menzel, of Vienna, proposed that a petition should be sent 
to the Minister of Education asking him to establish gas courses 
in the Austrian technical colleges. Professor Strache said the 
matter had already been considered by the Board of Professors 
at the Technical College at Vienna, and a petition from the Asso- 
ciation would hasten a favourable decision. In his reply to the 
discussion, Herr Vaigl said that he had shown that gasification 
utilized coal to the best advantage, and that the use of gas for 
heating purposes ought to be enforced by law. 

Herr Viktor Schon, the Deputy-Manager of the Budapest Gas- 
Works, then read a paper on the “ Utilization of Coke Breeze,” 
in which he recommended the manufacture of briquettes from 
coke breeze, and gave figures to show that breeze thus used gave 
better returns than when it was employed for firing boilers with the 
Wilton grate. Herr Anzbéck produced drawings of the grate and 
gave an estimate of the economy which could be effected by its 
employment. Herr Teodorowicz referred to an expression of 
opinion that the Kudlicz grate superseded the Wilton, and pointed 
out that its construction and purpose were quite different. In 
replying to the remarks, Herr Schon stated that he could not re- 
commend the use of coke breeze dust not exceeding } inch in size 
for firing with the Wilton grate, as too much of the fuel was 
carried into the flues. But coke breeze not exceeding 2 inch in 
size gave good results with this grate. 

Herr Paul La Ruelle, of Vienna, next read a paper on the 
“ Mundus Light.” He explained its mode of working by the help 
of pictures thrown on the screen, and gave particulars of the 
consumption and lighting duty. He mentioned that the burner 
could be readily regulated to adapt itself to fluctuations in the 
pressure and specific gravity of the gas. 

Herr A. Kaiser, the Chief Inspector of the Vienna Corporation 
gas undertaking, described the system of distribution employed in 
the supply of Vienna. Alterations had become necessary owing 
to the supply having been extended to the XII. to XIX. and the 
XXI. districts of the City and to some suburbs, which had earlier 
been supplied by the Imperial Continental Gas Association from 
four works situated at various points on the outskirts of Vienna. 
The position of the chief mains from the Association’s former 
works had to be taken into account in reorganizing the distributing 
system, in order to secure proper conditions of pressure. The 
whole district has been divided into a number of distributing 
systems, to each of which the gas is delivered by high-pressure 
mains controlled by pressure regulators. 

The reading of this paper concluded the morning’s sitting ; and 
after lunching together at the Rathauskeller, the members visited 
the. Corporation electricity works at Simmering, and in the even- 
iug a number inspected the new gas-heating installation at the 
experimental gas-works, 

On Saturday, the proceedings opened with the presentation of 
the report of-the President on the past year and of the statement 
of accounts. The election of officers resulted in the choice as 

President for three years of Herr I. Bernauer, the Manager of the 
Budapest Gas- Works, andas Vice- Presidents of Herr C. Marischka, 
Works Manager at Vienna, for two years, and of Herr A. Swetz, 
a Water Engineer of Vienna, for three years. After announcing 
the results of the election of Officers and Council, the retiring 
President, Professor Strache, vacated the chair in favour of Herr 
Bernauer, the new President. It was decided that, subject to 
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ordinary conditions having been restored in the meantime, the 
meeting next year should be held at Aussig. ; 

Dr. B. Biegeleisen then read a paper on the “ Principles on 
which Sizes of Water-Mains are Calculated.” After reviewing 
earlier formulz, which in many instances gave widely discrepant 
results, the author explained a new formula which had been 
worked out by him in collaboration with Herr Bukowsky from the 
results of many observations, and advocated the graphic method 
of applying it. The next paper was by Herr J. M. Muchka, of 
Vienna, on “ Modern Rapid Filters, especially those of the Boll- 
mann Type.” The latter is now in use in the buildings under the 
control of the War Office in Vienna, and has given good results. 
Herr E. Blumenau, of Gumpoldskirchen, then read a paper on 
“Modern Domestic Water Supply,” in which he referred parti- 
cularly to the “ R.A.G.” circulating pump, which possessed great 
advantages for the supply of separate buildings. Heshowed also 
a domestic pump, operated electrically, which automatically sup- 
plied one or more buildings in a simple and reliable manner from 
wells, or from mains in which the pressure was inadequate. 

Herr Simon, of Bielitz, then advocated a commercial associa- 
tion of gas and water works, which would deal with the purchase 
of raw materials and stores, the sale of bye-products, fire and 
accident insurance, and benevolentfunds. Along discussion took 
place on the matter; and it was decided that the Council should 
go into it (with Herr Simon) and report to the members. 

In the afternoon about forty members of the Association went 
to inspect the Bollmann rapid filters and the ozonizing plant at 
the War Office. The party, with an addition to its numbers, pro- 
ceeded to visit the work in progress for covering in a further por- 
tion of the Vienna river by an arched roof and a part of the 
Metropolitan Railway track near by. This work will result ina con- 
siderable area being made available for use as a market, and the 
liberation for building purposes of the site of an existing market. 
The greater part of the members who had attended the meeting 
spent the evening together at the Volksgarten Restaurant. 

The report of the proceedings concludes with the remark that the 
meeting was a success, despite the fact that the war had reduced 
the attendance, especially of foreign members. 

The papers read at the meeting are to be published shortly. 


BRIQUETTE MAKING AND TAR DISTILLING 
AT THE NUREMBERG GAS-WORKS. 





The following is an abstract translation of a paper read by 
Herr Rupotr TERHAERST, the Manager of the Nuremberg Gas- 
Works, at a meeting at Bayreuth of the Bavarian Association of 
Gas and Water Engineers. The paper has been published in 
the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” for May 2g. 


The small return obtainable from the sale of coke breeze’ and 
retort pitch led the author to consider whether these products 
could not be utilized on the gas-works for the production of 
briquettes. Since, however, additional pitch would be required 
for briquetting the whole of the coke breeze, it seemed desirable to 
erect plant for the distillation of coal tar in order to obtain the 
necessary further quantity of pitch. The tar-still would serve 
also to provide oil for the naphthalene washers, and to re-distil 
the oil which had been used in these washers. It was also con- 
templated using some of the tar oil for the lubrication of the gas- 
exhausters, instead of costly rape oil. 

Both the briquetting plant and the tar-still were erected in 1912, 
and have been in continuous work since then. The briquetting 
plant produces oval briquettes from small coke breeze with pitch 
as binding material. The coke breeze as produced is carried by 
the coke-conveyor into the storage tank of the briquetting plant. 
The hard pitch is broken to the size of nuts and then elevated 
to a centrifugal mill, which reduces it to an impalpable powder 
which falls into the pitch receiver. From the breeze tank and 
the pitch receiver a table strikes off uniform quantities of the 
breeze and pitch dust, which then pass through a conveyor worm 
and an elevator into the stirring apparatus. In this mixing takes 
place, while steam (superheated to about 200° C.) is admitted to 
bring the pitch to the proper binding consistency. The material 
thus prepared for the press passes over a delivery apparatus on 
to the receiving lips of rollers, which seize the material like 
toothed wheels, compress it, and deliver it in the shape of finished 
briquettes down a small trough into waggons. The strength of 
the briquettes depends chiefly on three factors—viz.: (1) the pro- 
portion of binding material ; (2) the description or softness of the 
pitch used; and (3) the pressure (15 tons) which the outer edges 
of the two rollers exert on one another, 

; The Proportion of pitch added cannot be varied much, because 
if it is too low the briquettes lack solidity or strength, and if it is 
too high they stick in the mould. The resistance of the briquettes 
to pressure in the direction of the small axis of the oval is tested 
by a very simple apparatus which has been devised on the gas- 
works, A piston working in a short cylinder is of such a size that, 
at 9 atmospheres, it exerts a pressure of 120 kilogrammes. The 
briquette resting on a plate is compressed by the piston. The 
cylinder is connected with the steam-pipe, so that only condensed 
water passes under the piston. When the steam valve is slowly 
opened, the pressure, read on a gauge, gradually rises until a small 
jerk shows that the briquette has been crushed. The briquettes 


stand, on the average, about 80 kilogrammes pressure. The wear 
and tear on the parts on which the coke slides and grinds is, 
of course, considerable; but it has been reduced by introducing 
screening plates and steel insets, which can be readily renewed. 
The cross rings on the rollers were at first much attacked; but 
they are now made by a special process, and over 2000 tons of 
briquettes have since been produced before new rings have been 
required. 

The output capacity of the briquetting plant, which at the pre- 
sent time has only one roller press, is 25 to 30 tons per diem ; 
but it could be doubled by introducing a second press. The bri- 
quettes contain on the average 8 per cent.of pitch. They do not 
break up in the fire, but burn like coke, and are suitable either for 
firing boilers or for domestic use. They are used not only on the 
gas-works, but in other corporation works, and they are sold 
readily to private consumers. They can also be used for water- 
gas manufacture; and the pitch then serves as a solid carburet- 
ting agent. 

The cost of manufacture is comparatively low—viz., about 3s. 
per ton of briquettes, exclusive of the cost of materials. This 
allows of a much higher return from the coke breeze and the 
retort pitch than would be obtainable from them without briquet- 
ting. The briquettes now serve as fuel for the whole of the 
boilers on the works, and a considerable quantity remains over 
for sale. The coke breeze, if not briquetted, would not suffice 
by itself for firing the boilers, The boilers also produce more 
steam in a given time, and require less attendance, less cleaning, 
and produce less dust. The pitch required for making the bri- 
quettes is about double the quantity of retort pitch produced ; 
the balance being obtained by the distillation of coal tar. 

The tar-distilling plant has been erected in the sulphate-house, 
and after two years’ use it has been decided to add a still by 
means of which the light oil can be worked up to benzol. 
Hitherto the plant has been worked merely to separate the tar 
into tar oils and hard pitch. The still is worked for this purpose 
to a temperature of 350° to 360° C.; the last part of the run being 
under a vacuum. The tar oils are collected in two grades—viz., 
the light oil up to 170° C., and the heavy oil up to 360°C. The 
dehydrated tar yields on the average 53 per cent. of pitch and 47 
per cent. of oils. The latter consist of 10 per cent. of light oil, 
52 per cent. of middle and heavy oil, and 38 per cent. of anthra- 
cene oil. The spent washing oil from the naphthalene washers is 
also re-distilled in the plant. The tar oil is used partly for fuel, 
partly for Diesel engines, and partly for washing gas and creo- 
soting. It has so far been disposed of at satisfactory prices; an 
indirect effect of the use of the still being that the price obtain- 
able for tar has improved. 





PROGRESS IN LARGE BLAST-FURNACE GAS- 
ENGINES. 





At the recent annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
Professor H. Hupert, of the Liége University, read a paper on 
“ Recent Progress in the Design of Large Blast-Furnace Gas- 
Engines,” with special reference to Belgian practice. The follow- 
ing are some extracts froin it. 


THe NEED oF ENERGY. 


One of the most striking features of our epoch is the continu- 
ally increasing need of energy. It compels the engineer constantly 
to devote himself to the more economical utilization of the energy 
available in coke-oven and blast-furnace gases, particularly in 
countries which, like Belgium, have had to contend with special 
difficulties arising, on the one hand, from the high cost of fuel, and, 
on the other, from the need of exporting the greater part of her 
products, and so competing with countries more highly favoured 
by Nature. The first stage in this process was the adoption of 
the bye-product recovery coke-oven, which enabled the valuable 
products formerly wasted to be obtained. These included : (1) 
Ammonia, which is required in ever-increasing quantities in the 
alkali and other industries ; (2) benzol; and (3) tar, from which 
modern chemistry successfully extracts numerous very valuable 
substances. 

The gases, being, in this way, deprived of valuable constituents 
which were, however, inconvenient for the production of energy, 
were more easily adapted for use in internal-combustion motors, 
the efficiency of which is nearly twice that of the system formed 
by a boiler and a steam-engine. Besides this, it became possible, 
by adding Siemens regenerators to the coke-ovens, to utilize the 
heat of the waste gases, which had been employed for the distil- 
lation of the coal in the ovens, to raise the fresh gases and the air 
itself to a higher temperature. By this means it is possible to 
devote to the production of motive power and to other uses a 
very much larger proportion of the gases evolved during the dis- 
tillation of the coal. 

GENESIS OF THE GAs-Moror. 


While the invention of the gas-motor may be referred back to 
the commencement of the Nineteenth Century, and attributed to 
the French engineer Lebon d’Hambursin, it was not until 1860 
that it emerged from the experimental stage. The first gas-engine 
to be practically and commercially applied was that of Lenoir. 








This engine, which was of the double-acting type, and in which 
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the explosive mixture was fired without previous compression, 
bears little resemblance to the present type of engine, and its 
thermal efficiency did not exceed 4 percent. I should not have 
referred to this engine, which has so often been described in de- 
tail, were it not that I wish to point out that, contrary to the state- 
ments made in many works, Lenoir was a Belgian who was born 
at Mussy-la-Ville, near Virton, in 1822, and died in Paris in 1900. 
I may be forgiven for pointing out that, in addition to the im- 
portant contributions which my fellow-countrymen have made to 
the development of the power of gas-engines and of their applica- 
tion in metallurgy, I cannot help feeling a certain amount of pride, 
particularly in existing circumstances, in placing on record the 
fact that it was to one of that little nation likewise that the in- 
auguration of the era of the practical application of the internal 
combustion engine was due. 

Though put together by the most skilful engineers of the period, 
the Lenoir engine did not realize the hopes of its inventor from the 
point of view of economy. As he did not adopt compression of 
the mixture before firing, his engine consumed far too much illu- 
minating gas, which was the only gas then obtainable, and was 
very expensive. Further, it required a large amount of water and 
of oil, while it was unable to develop more than 3 u.P. In spite 
of these defects, some hundreds were made, and they performed 
such useful services in small industries that it was possible to fore- 
see the successful future of the internal-combustion engine, while 
it served also to stimulate the endeavours of inventors to improve 
the yield and to increase the power. 

Fifteen years had, however, to elapse before any further definite 
progress was made. It was not, indeed, until 1876 that the Ger- 
man engineer Otto invented the four-cycle engine, in which the 
explosive mixture underwent preliminary compression, though as 
far back as 1862 the French engineer Beau de Rochas pointed 
out with incontestable accuracy the method of working and the 
advantages that would be derived from the adoption of this type 
of engine. The views of this reformer were, however, neither 
understood nor carried out; and his memoir fell temporarily into 
oblivion, as had done before him the classic work of Sadi Carnot 
on the motive power of heat. 

The “ Beau de Rochas Otto” cycle opens a fresh phase in the 
history of the gas-engine. The thermal efficiency of this engine 
rapidly attained to 16 per cent.—thus exceeding that which the 
steam-engine was at this period capable of yielding. The new 
machine still, however, presented a good many imperfections from 
which the steam-engine was exempt. The gas-engine had, for- 
tunately, a high thermal efficiency, and, above all, it possessed the 
advantage of being capable of being installed wherever illuminating 
gas was available, without having recourse to a boiler, which is 
cumbrous, dangerous, and necessitates the handling of coal and 
ashes. Thus it soon became a serious competitor of the steam- 
engine in the minor industries. It would have remained within 
these bounds, and even been limited to towns possessing gas-works, 
had not an English engineer, Mr. Emerson Dowson, succeeded in 
liberating the internal-combustion motor from this restriction by 
inventing the producer which he described at the York meeting of 
the British Association in 1878. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GAS-PRODUCER. 


The gas-producer not only liberated the internal-combustion 
engine from the obligation of being installed in the neighbour- 
hood of gas-works, but it also brought into practical use a much 
less expensive fuel capable of developing much greater power. 
The producer has, since its invention by Dowson, made con- 
siderable progress from various points of view. Theintroduction 
of the suction gas-producer has greatly simplified its construction, 
and rendered it a still more practical source for the production of 
motive power. This, however, has only within quite recent years 
exceeded 300 H.P., while on the other hand—and this is still its 
weak point—it can only use certain qualities of coal. Those 
which are too bituminous or too dusty are unsuitable for the pro- 
duction of the lean gases intended to supply gas-engines. Nowa- 
days, however, thanks to Mond, it is possible to use in large 
plants fairly rich coals, by recovering, in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, the nitrogen content in the fuel which in other systems 
is lost. It is thanks to this improvement that there has been 
successfully installed in Staffordshire the first central power- 
works for the production and distribution in bulk of lean gases. 
According to Mr. Herbert Humphrey, these works are distributing 
within an area of 25 square miles a considerable quantity of gas 
for the heating of furnaces and for other industrial uses, besides 
supplying motors and developing more than 20,000 H.P. 

MopERN HiGuH-Power Gas-ENGINES. 


The developments and improvements referred to have, how- 
ever, only been made gradually; so that the progress of the gas- 
engine has at times out-distanced that of the producer, and been, 
so to speak, hampered by the latter. Up to 1889, it had not 
been possible to exceed 25 H.P. per cylinder. The important 
Deutz Company, founded by Otto, had not so far attempted to 
exceed this power in the 100-H.P. engine exhibited in that year 
at Paris, which had four cylinders. At the same exhibition a 
French engineer, then but little known—M. Edouard Delamare- 
Deboutteville—revealed himself as being fortunately much more 
adventurous. He had been, to begin with, engaged in road 
automobile construction. Having endeavoured to achieve his 
object by means of steam-carriages, he was naturally led to sub- 
stitute for the steam-engine the internal-combustion engine, which 
dispenses with the use of a boiler. Aided by a skilful engineer 


| 





—M. Malandin—he built an engine, based, like that of Otto, on 
the ideas of Beau de Rochas, but differing in many aspects from 
the Deutz engine. M.Delamare Deboutteville showed a sample of 
this engine at Paris in 1889, coupled with a Lencauchez producer, 
built by the Société dela Buire, near Lyons. This engine, like 
the Deutz, developed 100 u.P., but—and this is an exceedingly 
significant fact—it possessed but one cylinder, single-acting and 
working at four cycles. In spite of the contempt with which 
many engineers welcomed this plucky attempt—a contempt which 
I am glad to remember I did not share—and in spite of the diffi- 
culties strewn by powerful competitors across his path, M. Dela- 
mare-Deboutteville was not discouraged. He continued boldly to 
progress in the direction he had adopted, and in 1894 he suc- 
ceeded in putting into operation, at the Pantin Mills, near Paris, 
a four-cycle mono-cylindrical engine, developing 220 u.P., with a 
speed of only 100 revolutions per minute. 

The times were now ripe for the last stage of progress which it 
remains for us to consider—that is to say, the direct utilization of 
the gases from coke-ovens and from blast-furnaces in internal 
combustion motors. For a long time past, a number of engineers, 
like Lencauchez and Liirmann, had propounded the view that 
blast-furnaces were, as a matter of fact, large producers; but no 
one, prior to the stage to which reference has been made, had 
dared to think of using these exceedingly poor and dusty gases in 
so delicate an appliance as the gas-engine. When an idea has 
ripened, when the environment becomes favourable to its develop- 
ment, it frequently bears fruit simultaneously in many minds; 
and this is what once again now occurred. It was the late Mr. 
B. H. Thwaite who made the first experiments, in 1894, at the 
Glasgow Iron-Works. This interesting attempt, which was not, 
however, followed up in Great Britain, does not appear to have 
been known to Continental metallurgists. It is, in any case, 
extremely remarkable that a short time afterwards experiments 
of the same nature were made independently of one another at 
Seraing in Belgium, and at HoerdeinGermany. Belgium played 
in the practical development of this new application an exceed- 
ingly remarkable, if not preponderating, part. It was, as a matter 
of fact, the Cockerill Company at Seraing who ventured to build, 
in 1897, the first large blast-furnace gas-engine, developing 200 i.P. 
This undertaking was decided upon after experiments carried out 
on a small 8 u.p. engine, in which I myself took part with M. 
Bailly, and with which I dealt, in 1897, in the paper published in 
the “ Annales des Mines de Belgique,” where the question was first 
scientifically discussed with a clear appreciation of its future. 

It was your President, M. Adolphe Greiner, who, foreseeing a 
future awaiting the fresh application of blast-furnace gas, decided, 
on the suggestion of two of his engineers (MM. A. Bailly and F. 
Kraft de la Saulx) to build the 200 H.P. engine of which I have 
spoken. Forthis he appealed to M. Delamare-Deboutteville for col- 
laboration, and soon after, on April 11, 1898, this engine was put 
into operation and subjected to severe tests, during which Pro- 
fessor Aimé Witz and I ascertained that the gas consumption per 
horse power per hour was only 3°329 cubic metres, the calorific 
power being 981 calories per cubic metre. It was upon these re- 
sults, which assigned to the gas-engine an efficiency of 20 per 
cent., and showed incontestably the enormous amount of energy 
which could be rendered available by its means, that M. Greiner 
decided to build the well-known single-cylinder four-cycle 600 H.P. 
engine that was so marked a feature at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900, and gained for the Cockerill Company the Grand Prize, 
which was the highest of the awards available. 

At a period when the writers of a certain other nation are un- 
justly challenging the part played by Belgium in the direct utiliza- 
tion of gas-furnaces, it is well to repeat the facts I have referred 
to. Although the Hoerde Works carried out tests on the same 
lines shortly after those of the Cockerill Company, and put into 
operation a two-cycle Oechelhaeuser engine of 120 H.P. in 1896, 
and two years later a 600 H.P. engine of the same type but with 
two cylinders, the Deutz Company had built for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1900 a 500 H.P. engine which preserved the four-cyclinder 
type, so that in reality each of the cylinders only developed 
125 H.P. For a long time the Deutz Company only followed the 
bold designers of the Cockerill Company from afar. Their 
manager even maintained, in the columns of the Technical Press, 
that it was not reasonable to expect to exceed 350 H.P.in a single- 
acting four-cycle cylinder. [The author proceeded to describe in 
detail, with the aid of diagrams and photographs, the latest im- 
provements introduced by ¢he Cockerill Company in the construc- 
tion of large horizontal gas-engines. | 

I will conclude this description by giving the principal dimen- 
sions of the different models from which the latest types of the 
Cockerill Company’s engines are built : 














| | 
Effective horse power— | 
Two cylinders . 960} 1250] 1600] 2090) 2400) 2825] 3400) 3200 
Four ,, | 2000] 2500] 3300 -" 5000) = 7000| 8000 
Average number of revolu- | ml | o 
tions per minute . a ee, Ae 9 9 
Diameter of pistons— | a | | 
In millimetres . 700| 800} 900 T100) 1200 1300) 1400 
Ininches. . . 27°6) 31°5| 35°4 oo 4 4] 43°3| 47°2| 51°1| 55°2 
Stroke of pistons— | 
In millimetres . 1200] 1300] 1300] 1400 sqecl 1500] 1500] 1600 
In inches. 47°2| 51°1] §1°1| §5°1| 55'1| 59°C 59°0) 63°0 











It was the last type but one, of 7000 effective horse power, that the 
Cockerill Company installed in 1914 in their large central power 
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house. This engine, which is probably the most powerful gas- 
engine in the world, weighs, without connections and the electric 
dynamo, 750 tons, or about 109 kilos. per effective horse power. 
The gas consumption guaranteed by the Company for this type 
of motor corresponds to 7580 B.Th.U. (1910 calories) per indi- 
cated horse-power-hour, and to 8530 B.Th.U. (2150 calories) per 
effective horse-power-hour. The mechanical efficiency is about 
89 per cent. The consumptions of water for cooling and of oil for 
lubrication are respectively 50 litres (11 gallons) and 1°1 gramme 
(17 grains) per effective horse-power-hour. It is interesting to 
note that in the earlier experiments carried out by M. Witz and 
myself on the 200 H.P. engine, the gas consumption rose to 
3260 calories, the consumption of water to 100 litres, and that of 
oil to 18 grammes, per effective horse-power-hour. The 600 u.P. 
engine of the year 1900 weighed 127 tons, of which 33 tons belonged 
to the fly-wheel. This gives to the engine itself a weight corre- 
sponding to 210 kilos. per horse power. These figures enable us 
to estimate the progress made, both in regard to the power of the 
engines and in economy of construction and working. 


PROGRESS IN ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE. 


Having thus described the progress and development of large 
gas-engines on the Continent, it would be not uninteresting briefly 
to refer to what has been done elsewhere. After hesitating to 
follow European engineering practice, some American engineers 
boldly entered the field and have attained, both as regards num- 
bers and power of their engines, an honourable position. It is 
therefore not without some surprise that we see Great Britain, 
which was the first country to use blast-furnace gas direct, and 
which possesses numerous highly skilled engineers, hesitating to 
embark on this industry. If part of this hesitancy be ascribed to 
the conservatism of the British race, it is probably no less true 
that the low cost of fuel, which enables metallurgists to produce 
metal cheaply, partially explains this indifference as well. Several 
large firms have nevertheless taken up the manufacture of Conti- 
nental types of engines, for which they have acquired licences, 
and have in some instances introduced interesting modifications. 
Though large and powerful two-cycle engines are still being built, 
it would appear that the advantages remain with four-cycle 
double-acting engines, arranged in single or in double tandem. 
The eminent British engineer, Mr. Dugald Clerk, who certainly 
cannot be taxed with partiality, seeing that he is to a certain 
extent the father of the two-cycle engine, points out, not without 
surprise, in his treatise published in 1913, that two-cycle engines 
are somewhat heavier than four-cycle double-acting engines, 

Reference should, however, be made to an original and interest- 
ing attempt to solve the problem of the building of large gas- 
engines on lines other than those followed by Continental engi- 
neers. I refer to the vertical multi-cylinder high-speed engines 
built more especially by the British Westinghouse and the National 
Gas-Engine Companies. These engines are composed of units 
compounded together, and comprising each two vertical single- 
acting four-cycle cylinders, the pistons of which are mounted on 
the same rod. Each of the units drives a crank of the engine- 
shaft. The development of power is obtained by increasing the 
number of units, each of which usually develops 250 u.p. The 
National Gas-Engine Company have attained, by this system, an 
output of 1500 H.P. by employing six units and, consequently, 
twelvecylinders. These engines make from 200 to 300 revolutions 
per minute. According to Mr. Dugald Clerk, the weight per 
effective horse power of these engines is only about one-half that 
of large horizontal double-acting two-cylinder tandem engines. 
They thus constitute serious competitors of the latter, so long as 
the power does not exceed 2000 H.P., as this would need twelve 
26-inch cylinders, and the complication would be extreme. 

So far as the iron and steel industries are concerned, it is inte- 
resting to recall that the high rate of revolution of these vertical 
engines allows of their being used to drive rotary blowing-engines 
(turbo. blowers) direct, and thus to form powerful and exceedingly 
compact groups. I may mention an interesting attempt of this 
description which was made by Mr. Hill on the furnaces of the 
Midland Coal, Coke, and Iron Company, near Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. A vertical engine of 375 kilowatts, comprising three sets 
of two cylinders, built by the National Gas-Engine Company, 
drives direct a rotary blowing-engine, developing a pressure of 
6 to 8 lbs. per square inch. 

UtivizaTion oF BLast-FuRNACE Gas, 


Another point of interest to note, as regards the application of 
blast-furnace gases in large engines, is that of the cleaning of the 
gases. The presence of a high percentage of dust was, in the 
early stages, an exceedingly serious drawback, which appeared 
for a time to be insurmountable. At the present day, however, 
the problem has been completely solved. The use of scrubbers 
of different systems, of centrifugal fans, of water injection, and, 
in particular of the Theisen apparatus, has for some time past 
allowed of the proportion of dust in the gas being reduced to 
0°005 gramme per cubic metre. I should not have had to allude 
to this subject had I not wished to refer to a remarkable attempt 
to supply an alternative solution to the problem of the purifica- 
tion of the gas, which may, in some instances, prove exceedingly 
useful. _I refer to dry cleaning by the Halberg-Beth process. 
The British High Power Company, Limited, who constructed this 
cleaner, have installed one at the works at Newcastle-under-Lyme 
already mentioned. The plant, which is capable of cleaning 
200,900 cubic feet of gas per hour, only occupies an area of 
550 square feet, and the power requirement is only some 20 H.P. 





According to Mr. Hill’s estimates, the cost of purification only 
amounts to {10 weekly. The method is limited to cases in which 
the gasdoes not contain any condensable tar. This is just the 
condition with which blast-furnace gases comply; and we may 
justly expect to find that dry cleaning will render valuable ser- 
vices to the iron and steel industries in many instances. 

In conclusion, I have only to refer to the most recent improve- 
ment which has been introduced as regards the economic utiliza- 
tion of blast-furnace gases. It has been in use for some little 
time at several Belgian and British works. In spite of the intense 
cold obtained by the circulation of cold water in the casing of the 
cylinder, in the piston and its rod, and in the exhaust valves, the 
gases emerge from the cylinder at a high temperature, which 
attains, and sometimes even exceeds, 500° C. (930° Fahr.). If the 
specific heat of this gas be taken at about ‘25, and the horse- 
power consumption at 2°2 cubic metres of gas, requiring for its 
further combustion 1°80 cubic metres of air, the amount of heat 
which is carried off in the escaping gases may be estimated at 
650 calories (2600 B.Th.U.) per horse-power-hour. I think about 
three years ago this heat was entirely wasted. The plant con- 
sists of the addition to the engines of boilers each comprising a 
horizontal tubular boiler surmounted by a vertical economizer, 
likewise tubular. The gas,on leaving the engine at 230° C., enters 
the boiler, and is reduced in the economizer to 110°C., while the 
water is heated-up from 8°C.to 170°C. The water finally passes 
into the boiler, where it is converted into steam at a pressure of 
8 atmospheres (114 lbs. per square inch). 

At the present moment, four similar boilers have already been 
installed by the Cockerill Company for the utilization of the heat 
of the gases escaped from four engines, developing an aggregate 
of 5000 B.H.P. Steam is raised in the proportion of 0°875 kilo. 
(1°93 lbs.) per electrical horse power of the engine, and supplies a 
turbine, developing about 650 H.p. These boilers recover 55 per 
cent. of the heat of the gases, and increase the thermal efficiency 
of the engines by about 13 percent. These figures have been 
supplied by M. Léon Greiner, in a paper read by him before the 
Association des Ingénieurs de Liége. The author calculates that, 
with an installation of four blast-furnace gas-engines, developing 
10,000 H.P., and costing about £76,000, the expense of instal- 
ling these recovery appliances (boilers and turbine) would be 
£9200. Allowing that interest and annual redemption of capital 
should be taken at 13 per cent., and assuming £400 as the annual 
cost for wages and maintenance, he has shown that the saving 
effected by recovery would amount to about £3880 per annum. 
If we assume that a thermal efficiency of 30 per cent. can be ob- 
tained in the gas-engine without difficulty, we find that the latest 
improvement which has just been described raises this efficiency 
to 35 per cent.—that is to say, just double that of a group consist- 
ing of high-class boilers and high-class steam-engines. 

Can any further progress be made? Let us consider the ques- 
tion, as discussed in the latest and most important text-book by 
an engineer who has very greatly contributed to the progress of 
the internal-combustion motor, Mr. Dugald Clerk. He enunciates 
the view that it will be possible to extend the total efficiency to 
within the neighbourhood of 50 per cent. by raising the average 
pressure, which at the present day cannot, without occasioning 
inconveniences, exceed 70 lbs. per square inch, to 95 or 100 lbs. 
per square inch, by the method of super-compressing the escaped 
gases. He notes likewise the possibility of considerably reducing 
the heat losses in the wals, and cites in this connection the ex- 
periments by Professor Hopkinson, of Cambridge. By means of 
carefully injecting water into the cylinder during the compression, 
he succeeded in rendering unnecessary the circulation of cold 
water in the cylinder and the piston, and he therefore obviated 
difficulties and inconveniences in the construction and working of 
large gas-engines. : 

All these improvements, and possibly others, such as the use of 
the combustion turbine, will be the tasks of the morrow. One of 
them I may, however, refer to as having already been realized. 
In most of the existing blast-furnaces, even where the improve- 
ments described have been introduced, part of the energy con- 
tained in the gases is still wasted. On Sundays and during holi- 
days, and sometimes even on ordinary week nights, the works 
associated with blast-furnaces and coke-ovens, which ordinarily 
consume the energy obtained by the utilization of the gases, either 
are not working or require but a small proportion of the energy 
available. It is therefore necessary to cease its production, and 
allow the gases to escape partly into the atmosphere, as was for- 
merly done. During this period steam-engines work in the central 
power stations, and supply current to certain works and to the 
tramways and electrical railways, producing energy at a greatly 
increased cost. To avoid this waste, district power centres are 
being linked-up. Such an installation already exists in Durham 
and Northumberland, and distributes over an area of 1370 square 
miles the energy being produced from 31 steam-engines, developing 
11,600 H.P., and 23 engines using the waste gases from coke-ovens 
and blast-furnaces, and developing 46,760 H.P., making an aggre- 
gate of 162,760 H.p. Asimilar power area has been established in 
Westphalia, developing an aggregate of 200,000 kilowatts. Only 
the outbreak of the war prevented the installation in the province 
of Liége of a similar system, developing 83,200 kilowatts. The 
future will see more and more of these developments, which are 
so valuable from the point of view of the most economical utiliza- 
tion possible of the power formerly lost; and it is not without 
some little pride and some little emotion that I quote the noble 
motto of my beloved country: “ Union is Strength.” 
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HYDRO-GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AT NEWBALD, 
EAST YORKSHIRE. 


By Percy GrirFitH, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 
Extracts from a Paper read at the Meeting of the Institution of 
Water Engineers.] 


The purpose of this memoir is to explain the somewhat peculiar 
geological conditions of the district around Newbald—that is, at 
the escarpment of the chalk forming the East Yorkshire Wolds— 
so far as they affect the question of water supply. The investi- 
gations described were carried out for the purpose of obtaining a 
suitable source for the water supply of the rural district of How- 
den. This district comprises an area of about 150 square miles, 
sparsely populated; the only town included in the district being 
Howden, with a population of 2000. The remaining inhabitants 
— about 10,000) are distributed among widely scattered 
villages. 

Appointed at the end of the year 1911 to advise the Council 
upon the question, the author has since been engaged in pre- 
liminary investigations ; and in March last was able to prove by 
exhaustive tests the existence of an ample supply of excellent 
water at a point about a mile south of North Newbald. Within 
the district of the Howden Council is an area of 3 square miles of 
the chalk “ wolds,” immediately adjacent to which are two large 
springs (known as the “ Drewton” and “ Weedley” springs), which 
form the source of a stream known as “ Drewton Beck.” The 
fact that such an excellent supply of water existed on the border 
of the Council’s area did not, however, go far towards making the 
supply available for the general use of the inhabitants—indeed, 
the earliest steps taken towards this end brought to light difficul- 
ties which proved practically insurmountable. It was found that 
the use of the spring for a public water-works would be strenuously 
opposed by the riparian owners and others; and that to secure 
the necessary authority to do this, the Howden Council would 
have to obtain a Special Act. A Provisional Order, under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, would have sufficed for the compulsory 
purchase of land, but not for the purchase of water rights. At 
this juncture it was realized that a rural district council has no 
statutory authority to promote a Private Bill, and that, in the 
event of such a Bill failing to pass into law, the members would 
be liable to be surcharged with the expenditure incurred, subject 
to the discretion of the Local Government Board to remit the 
surcharge if they thought fit. 

The author then considered other possible sources, in the first 
place with a view of intercepting the water overflowing at the 
Drewton and Weedley springs at some point underground where 
the riparian owners would have had no claim for protection. It 
should be explained that the clay underlying the chalk, which 
forms the overflow for the chalk water, outcrops at a fairly con- 
stant level of 175 above O.D., and that consequently, if a suffi- 
cient supply could be tapped at any point along this outcrop, it 
would flow to the inhabited part of the Howden district by 
gravitation. The idea of collecting a supply by means of adits 
driven into the hillside was considered, but abandoned on the 
ground that the outlay on purely experimental work would have 
been at least £4000 or £5000, and that it was, indeed, impossible 
to estimate the actual expenditure necessary to secure the full 
quantity required (167,000 gallons per day). At this stage the 
author, in making calculations as to the diameter of the mains 
which would be necessary under various heads, found that, owing 
to the great distance between the source of supply and the 
various villages to be supplied, the raising of the water to an extra 
height of 100 feet—viz., 275 feet above O.D.—would so reduce the 
cost of the mains as to more than cover the cost of pumping the 
water. As this alternative opened out a much larger area in 
which asuitable source could be sought for, and admitted the possi- 
bility of obtaining the water from underground by means of a well 
or boring, the author carefully examined the area north and south 
of the Drewton and Weedley springs with such an alternative in 
his mind. In this way he was led to devote his attention to the 
neighbourhood of Newbald, situated about two miles north of 
these springs. 

At a point east of the village, where the denudation of the chalk 
has thrown the outcrop of the underlying clay about half a mile 
east of the normal line, are powerful springs draining the chalk, 
which form a stream known as Newbald Beck. This stream, 
after passing west and south-west through the village, turns south 
for about a mile, then south-west through another village (within 
the Howden district), and thence southwards until it joins the 
Drewton Beck. About 200 yards below the point where the 
stream turns to the south, it is joined by a small tributary which 
rises at a spring situated in another valley, similar to the main 
valley, but which curves sharply to the south-east about half a 
mile east of the church. This valley is very deeply cut into the 
chalk wolds, and extends for a distance of a mile from the point 
where it bends to the south-east. Itis entirely free from dwelling- 
houses; and calculations from rainfall records showed that the 
drainage of this valley should provide an ample supply for the 
Howden district. The stream formed by the spring at the mouth 
of the valley also showed an ample discharge when first measured ; 
and the author felt every confidence in making a trial boring on 
the centre-line of the valley at such a distance from the spring 
as to preclude any risk of claims from riparian owners. The 
boring, however, beyond showing the saturation level in the chalk, 








the thickness of the chalk, and the existence of a well-defined 
band of “ Red chalk” at its base, proved a complete failure as 
regards yield of water. 

The next step taken was to sink a well to the base of the chalk 
at a point half a mile further down the valley; and from this 
headings were driven across the centre-line of the valley with a 
view to intercepting the underground stream which was assumed 
to be draining the valley towards the spring. A supply amounting 
to about 4000 gallons per hour was obtained by this means; but 
as this was inadequate, and likely to decrease after continuous 
pumping, it was necessary to consider whether a sufficient supply 
could be obtained from any one point on the chalk outcrop. 

The failure of this well, sunk on the centre-line of a deeply cut 
chalk valley, proved beyond possibility of doubt that, contrary to 
generally accepted theory and experience in other chalk areas, 
the underground drainage or stream lines did not in this case 
follow the surface configuration. A boring was driven from the 
bottom of the well to ascertain the sequence of strata underlying 
the chalk; but unfortunately the yield of water was not materially 
increased. For financial reasons, the author could not advise 
the Council to continue the experimental work at this site. It 
was afterwards proved that if the boring had been continued for a 
further 10 feet, it would have reached the Oolitic limestone, and 
possibly tapped a sufficient supply of water therein. But no evi- 
dence of this was then available; and the results since obtained 
elsewhere have entirely justified the decision arrived at. 

On the banks of the Newbald Beck, the author had observed 
some very strong springs flowing into it at a point situated about 
half-way along the stretch which travelled southwards. These 
proved on examination to have been piped with earthenware 
drains (in the form of an inverted Y laid on flat tiles), extending 
for a distance of 140 yards across a field. Excavations at this 
point revealed three springs at a depth of about 3 feet below the 
surface, and a trial boring immediately to the east of the springs 
disclosed further that the water rose through vertical fissures 
from a depth of 12 feet below the surface where the Oolitic 
limestone was touched. The problem as to the real source of this 
large flow (rough measurements showed it to amount to about 
400,000 gallons per day from the three springs, or nearly one-half 
the flow of the beck at that date) became therefore extremely in- 
teresting. A further study of the geological maps, sections, and 
memoirs revealed the fact that the beds between the chalk and 
the limestone were arched on a north to south plane, and that at 
a point about a mile north of the village the clays separating the 
chalk from the limestone disappeared. At this point a character- 
istic chalk valley extends eastwards into the wolds, distinguished 
by an entire absence of springs or stream. It then became evi- 
dent that, at the base of the valley, erosion had removed the clay 
and impervious band of “ Red chalk” separating the two water- 
bearing strata, and thus enabled the natural drainage of the 
local chalk area to pass into the freely fissured limestone, and, 
following the dip, to pass southwards until, at a point where the 
erosion caused by the Newbald Beck or its earlier prototype had 
rendered the overlying beds insufficient to resist the upward pres- 
sure due to the head, the water had burst open an outlet for itself, 
whence it flowed into the beck. 

A small trial boring was then driven at a point 200 yards to 
the east of the Oolite springs; and subsequently a contract was 
entered into for a 12-inch boring to be driven into the Oolitic 
limestone, and for test pumping therefrom. The boring was so 
successful that three weeks’ continuous pumping at a rate of 
10,000 gallons per hour made no impression whatever on the water 
level. On analyzing the water, however, signs of pollution were 
found; and a period of three months was occupied in tracing and 
removing the cause of this pollution, and in again testing the 
12-inch boring. The final test proved perfectly satisfactory ; and 
the scheme will be proceeded with as soon as the war is over, and 
financial conditions become more nearly normal. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PresipEnt (Mr. F. W. M‘Cullough, of Belfast) expressed, 
in the name of the members, their obligation to Mr. Griffith for 
his paper. 

Mr. C. B. Newron (Hull) said the question of water supply 
along the escarpment of the chalk of the Yorkshire Wolds was one 
of extraordinary difficulty. It was found that wherever great 
masses of chalk rested upon clay beds, as in the Newbald area, the 
pressure of the weight of chalk on the clay resulted in the latter 
being squeezed out, or made into irregular beds, and the chalk 
strata also were turned upwards and outwards as the clay branch 
was thrust forward. In addition to these difficulties, there was an 
anticline in the central part of the Wold; and upon its slopes 
the new deposits thinned-out in a feathered edge. In one small 
quarry not far from Newbald were beds of lias, upon which 
directly rested the red chalk, and upon this again the white chalk ; 
all this occurring within a depth of a few feet. In fact, ordinary 
geological conditions of water supply could hardly be said to 
obtain in this area. He thought that Mr. Griffith was to be con- 
gratulated upon his happy solution of the difficulties of obtaining 
a water supply for the district. 

Mr. W. WuirakeR, F.R.S., F.G.S., thought the paper illustrated 
what most of the members had before them occasionally—that 
was, the difficulty in regard to providing small water supplies. As 
arule, there was no difficulty if a town wanted 2 or 3 million gallons 
of water a day; it could be got. But when a water supply was 
required for a rural district, the trouble came in—the local council 
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could not afford to expend £2000 on experiments, as in the case 
of a large authority. The paper illustrated how objectionable at 
times were the ways of Nature, as when one came to a place where 
theoretically no one would doubt he would get water, and pro- 
ceeded to make a borehole, it was sometimes found that Nature 
had chosen to send the water another way. It was the water en- 
gineer who had to deal with these difficulties ; and it was a great 
thing that comparative failures should be recorded. His own 
impression was that they learned more from the failures of others 
than from their own failures or successes. Those who did not 
get success with a scheme should record it—a want of success 
showed that there must be perseverance. 

Mr. H. Preston (Grantham) thought they ought to feel very 
grateful to Mr. Griffith for having given them a clear description 
of a most interesting investigation, and one which showed the 
advantage of having some general idea of what they might expect, 
and of possessing the power to investigate any variation from the 
expectation. As to underground streams, he had himself on 
various occasions discovered that, when he expected to find water 
flowing (say) to the west from the escarpment, he found it flowing 
at right angles—sometimes in a northerly and sometimes in a 
southerly direction. This was often due to the fault of the lower 
strata of clay, as spoken of by Mr. Newton. He supposed the 
boring described by the author was stopped just when it got well 
into the Kellaways Rock. It seemed a pity, when a boring was 
put down into pervious rock, that it should be stopped until all 
was known that the boring could teach them. It was advisable 
on every occasion, where it was possible, to continue the boring 
until they got to impervious strata, because until this was done, it 
could not be said that the boring was a failure. It was possible 
that, had Mr. Griffith gone on a few feet farther, he would have 
got into the Oolites, and would have obtained his water. The 
12-inch boring into the Oolites appeared to him (Mr. Preston) to 
be something like 200 yards from the Newbald Beck; and when 
pumping the author found a large quantity of water there. He 
(Mr. Preston) wondered whether it was possible that water from 
the Newbald Beck was getting into these Oolites, and so keeping 
the boring well supplied with water. 

Mr. A. B. E. BLackBurn (Sunderland) heartily congratulated Mr. 
Griffith on bringing forward this paper at the early stages of the 
scheme, because it was then that a solving of difficulties arose— 
the actual construction of the works which followed did not pre- 
sent any great difficulty. It was the difficulty of finding water 
for small places that was so interesting; and the expert ought to 
be thankful for having papers of this character read. It was an 
easy matter for members to bring forward particulars of large 
schemes; but such schemes were limited in number. 

Mr. GRIFFITH, in reply, said he was very grateful indeed for the 
reception given to the paper, and especially for the kind words 
used by Mr. Whitaker. He (Mr. Griffith) had, more than once, 
in spite of criticism, made a special point of bringing before the 
Institution the difficulties he had met with in connection with 
schemes—whether the difficultizs were overcome or not. He felt, 
as a matter of principle, it was their duty to one another to share 
their difficulties as well as their successes. Mr. Preston naturally 
asked the circumstances under which the boring was stopped 
when so near an apparent and possible success. The answer was 
given in the paper. The reasons were mainly financial ones. As 
Mr. Whitaker had said, when dealing with these small councils, 
an engineer had to go very “ gingerly” at every stage of the work. 
He was not given carte blanche, and told to spend {5000, and 
then say what had been done for the money. If in these small 
schemes one got {100 for experimental works, one had to think 
himself lucky; and if one could get another £50, one had to think 
himself additionally lucky. Rather more than this had been spent 
on these works; but it had been uphill work to get the money to 
carry out experiments on a proper basis. He was anxious to 
continue the boring; but he was then slightly beyond the limit 
of expenditure allowed him. He went round another way—it was 
a longer way, possibly ; but he got a better result. He was not 
sure in his own mind that a water supply from the Oolites would 
have been better than from the spring. He was not at all certain 
as to whether the fissures in the limestone were so uniform 
throughout the bulk, and especially down the dip eastward, as 
they were near the broken outcrop; and he should feel that a 
casual boring sunk inland from the outcrop might possibly miss 
the larger fissures, and might prove comparatively sterile. More- 
over, as he had pointed out, the essential feature of the supply 
they discovered was that it was travelling altogether in a different 
direction from that of the dip—it was travelling north to south. 
He believed that the bulk of the flow reached the Humber direct 
underground ; and the large springs were merely overflows from 
it. In this event, an interesting feature was obvious—that was, 
that the area of chalk drained into this underground stream was 
very large, and not by any means a local area. There they had, 
he thovght, an interesting example of what Mr. Preston referred 
to—that was, as to finding, when boring, water travelling in a 
reverse direction from what was expected. Regarding the ques- 
tion as to whether the beck got into the Oolite, it must have been 
the other way about. The pressure of the underground water 
must have been higher than that of the beck; and therefore the 
underground water would have got into the beck, instead of the 
beck water into the Oolite. There was no doubt this underground 
water was the drainage of an area some distance away. The 


fact of discovering an independent supply from a larger gathering- 
ground was extremely fortunate, _ eis , 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


Domestic Coal Supply. 


S1r,—The Government proposals that local authorities should be 
empowered to purchase a supply of, and to retail, coal for domestic 
consumption, is one that is likely to mature; and where such local 
authorities are also in possession of a gas undertaking, it is reasonable 
to assume that this duty will be discharged by the gas authorities. 

Much could be urged in favour of such a proposal—not only as a 
temporary expedient, but as a permanent provision. 

There are but few gas undertakings at the present day that are not 
required to break-down the larger coal received in the bulk to a size 
suitable for the varying mechanical devices to effectively handle ; and, 
by a simple addition to the present appliances, arrangements could be 
made whereby the “ round” coal could be set aside for retail sale, in- 
stead of being, as now, broken down in the bulk. 

If such a provision is sound for local authorities, it will also be 
sound where a gas undertaking is in the hands of a private company ; 
as, under the sliding-scale, the interests of the consumers and share- 
holders are largely interwoven. And, moreover, the price at which 
large buyers, such as gas undertakings, procure their annual supplies, 
would enable them to make a fair profit, and still retail the coal at a 
price considerably less than normally prevails. 

They are already equipped with a department dealing with the sale 
of fuel in large quantities ; and their organization would require but 
little expanding to deal with the new branch of trade. 

It is a fact that where statutory powers have been sought to indulge 
in this business, they have invariably been refused. But weare living 
in different times now ; and the present seems opportune to press what 
can be urged as legitimate claims on the part of such undertakings to 
merely extend their present business to its logical conclusion. 

In all probability, if joint action were taken, such a proposal would 
be received favourably ; and I venture to ventilate the subject with a 
view to its having due consideration. W. R. Meenmo. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., 

Tune 25, 1915. 











A Novel Preferential Rate. 


Sir,—A good deal has been written and said for and against the 
expediency and justifiability of charging preferential rates for gas—i.c., 
the sorting into classes of the uses to which gas supply is put, and 
charging the users rates varying according to the cost of production, 
&c., of the gas so used. 

The course of study which is necessary in order to arrive at the 
rates which would be just to all classes of consumers—those who come 
under the maximum as well as those who benefit directly by the mini- 
mum rates—is an interesting one; and often when the outcome of his 
studies is put into practice it brings disappointment to the student, for 
so frequently the main result attained is to make him of the maximum 
class think the minimum charged class is benefiting at his expense. 

Consumers as a body cannot appreciate, nor is it reasonable to 
expect that they should do so, the subtleties of the arguments gener- 
ally employed, and the complexity of the calculations necessarily 
involved, in the course of such a pursuit. They do not like puzzles 
of this kind, but greatly prefer “‘to have the goods marked in plain 
figures,” . 

My experience of preferential prices dates from the time the Enfield 
Gas Company first embarked on the hiring-out of gas-cookers, when, 
to help the business to run (for it was harder in those days of gas at 
5s. per 1000 cubic feet than it is at the present time, to get new de- 
partures taken up by the gas consumers), the Directors created a pre- 
ferential rate, under which the user of a gas-cooker of a certain pre- 
scribed make and minimum size became entitled to be charged, for all 
the gas he used (irrespective of the purpose for which he used it), at a 
rate 3d. per 1000 feet less than was charged to the consumer who did 
his cooking by non gas means. 

No doubt many would designate such an arrangement as unscientific 
in conception and construction ; but, unscientific or not, it at any rate 
obviated the use of separate meters for lighting and cooking, and ap- 
pealed to the public so strongly that it was retained in the Company’s 
system from the day it was instituted until that on which the Enfield 
Gas Company ceased to exist. 

There were, of those interested in the Company, some who thought 
the preference would lead to a few of the consumers paying the hiring 
rent simply to pass as cooker users without actually being such, and so 
unwarrantably obtaining the benefit of the lower price. Watchful eyes 
were, therefore, kept upon all cases of a character likely to engender 
suspicion, But experience has fully borne out the original confidence 
felt that a good cooker, well maintained, is too great a convenience to 
remain unused in a house, while the fact that the average quantity of 
gas supplied annually to the users in the preferential class was more 
by 21,000 feet than was taken by the average of the other or ordinary 
class in the like period, completely disposes of the objection. 

In passing, I may mention that the comparative quantities supplied 
annually to the two classes was 31,000 cubic feet to the ordinary and 
52,000 cubic feet to the preferential class ; and that neither class in- 
cludes institutions, factories, and such-like large users, but only the 
rank and file of householders, pure and simple. 

We gave away then, 3d. x 52 = 13s. per preferential user per year ; 
and in return for this secured from each of them an extra annual busi- 
ness of 21,000 cubic feet As this quantity was produced at Enfield by 
strictly marginal plant, the cost in connection amounted to only a small 
proportion of the sum of the total net cost of coal and working ex- 
penses, per 1000 cubic feet. 

That the policy I have referred to did encourage the use of gas- 
cookers to quite a large extent, I am fully satisfied; for whereas in the 
old days the gas sent out during a summer Sunday of twenty-four 
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hours, ending at 6 a.m. on the Monday morning following was only 


about 18} per cent. of the year’s maximum daily output, in 1913 it 


reached nearly 514 per cent. of the then relative figure. 

Perhaps some of my friends who have reason to know that because 
of their high selling price, the bulk of the consumers they have to 
serve do not consider a gas cooker essential to their householders, may 
find the experience I have related of some use to them, and of benefit 
to the undertakings they represent. 


CHARLES W. OFFORD. 
Tottenham, June 25, 1915. 





Recklessness at Glasgow. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your columns, to 
offer to the Glasgow Gas Committee my heartiest congratulations on 
the staff rearrangements they have made, whereby they have effected 
an annual saving in salaries of one-forty-third of a penny per thousand 
cubic feet of gas sold, by placing upon the Engineer and General 
Manager (among other things) the highly important and brain-con- 
suming task of signing thousands of cheques? I think, too, that the 
new Cashier and the Superintendent of the late Treasurer’s general 
staff should be included in my felicitations, on account of the handsome 
salaries they are to receive—f300 and £370 per annum respectively. 

Surely, this must constitute a record! In these days, when we are 
all a to economize in our expenditure, Glasgow should not have set 
this awful example of recklessness ! 

Tune 26, aa SOUTHERNER. 


Is the Institution of Gas Engineers a Failure? 


S1r,—Mr. MacLeod has launched his trenchant article at a most 
opportune time. Last year our attention was largely occupied with 
pages in the Daily Press on “Is the Church a Failure?” and other 
burning questions. The war has banished such fruitful topics therein. 
Now we have got one of our own; and the Technical Press should 
form an airing-ground for many fluttering pens, hitherto restrained, on 
such an issue as above. May I append a few stray thoughts? 

If we have got to depend on the judgment of “the man in the 
street ” as to the worth that is in us, then central building or no central 
building, examination qualification or no examination qualification, I 
would say our case is presently well-nigh hopeless ; and we must con- 
tinue to dispense light and heat, and remain blushing in the shadows. 
From an engineering point of view, to the many, our works must stand 
as the one evidence of ability as engineers. Into the finesse of distri- 
bution, &c., they do not, and you cannot expect them to, enter. And 
the necessities of manufacture generally mean that works are consigned 
to the handiest ‘No Man’s Land.” ‘Oh! that’s the gas-works.” 
Such a remark generally has the ring about it as if such a place were a 
nuisance rather than a blessing to civilization. Weird processes and 
weirder smells alone are generally associated with such a centre of 
activity in the mind, and one might add nose, of “the man in the 
street.” 

But I do not see how the Institution of Gas Engineers or a central 
building in London can affect the case. Like chemists, the gas engi- 
neer might display a certificate at the gate of the works that he is duly 
qualified to dispense such a medium; but I doubt if it would inspire 
increased estimation. The manufacture of glue is a wonderful and 
elaborate process; but what examination and what institution is going 
to elevate the unfortunate manufacturer of such a useful commodity to 
the plane he deserves? It is not our fault, if it is our misfortune that 
gas-works to the mass of men come under the category of chemical- 
works, with unpleasant associations, rather than ‘‘ engineering ’’ works. 
The moral is obvious and need not be elaborated. But I think there 
is room for optimism. ‘ The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” if 
one may strain a metaphor; and who can doubt but that the National 
Gas Exhibition in 1913 undeniably woke London and the Provinces 
to the daintiness of the dish, fit for kings, that we serve up, however 
sadly looked on is the place of manufacture. For once in a while the 
gas engineer got his due. In short, we were judged by our works, not 
by our “ Works” [with a capital letter] ; and thanks to the continued 
highly-enlightened missionary efforts in the Press of the “B.C.G.A.,” 
the public are not going to be allowed to forget them. In something 
of the same sense a “central building” might prove a permanent 
advertisement ; but how limited the appeal ! 

Gas-works, ipso facto—even with mighty gasholders thrown in—cannot 
stand out asso many “ Forth Bridges” —engineering feats that naturally 
impress. The world knew about the making of the Nile Dam, and 
sang the praises of that mighty man, all honour to him, the Civil Engi- 
neer. Who bothered (say) about the first installation of vertical retorts 
except a few Technical Journals and their limited number of readers ? 
The little ocean enclosed in a huge reservoir, the clustered machinery, 
and scintillating switchboard of an electrical generating station—these 
are sights that impress at a glance and perhaps awe. But a gas-works! 
The very fact that you had better don overalls if you want to pry into 
its secrets, or else face your tailor afresh, is, so to speak, the death- 
knell of interest. And doubtless many folk think you need a respirator 
as well if you are to get through in comfort. We know and treasure 
our gas-works; but we must admit to something “ Futuristic ” in our 
tastes. You will know, Sir, the story of the nature-lover who endea- 
voured to point out the immeasurable glories of an August sunset to 
an unappreciative friend, and—after Ruskin-like efforts—the answer 
he got. Simply this: ‘“ Augh-away!” One does not need to point a 
moral here either. Thus the echo of hymns of praise ringing down 
the corridors of the most palatial of central buildings from a chorus 
of members, bemedalled, and with half the alphabet after their names, 
would still fall on deaf ears in the world beyond, and have about as 
much effect as the late lamented “‘ Hymn of Hate” from the throats 
of Kultur. 

In short, until we have organized so many “ National Exhibitions ” 
up and down the breadth of the land, we must remain sadly content 
if an indifferent public gets no further than “ Augh-away!” We are 
like preachers with a congregation aweary—they tend to fall asleep 
while we are taking our breaths. So we want to create a diversion ; 








and I would plump for more exhibitions worthy of the name and every 
gas undertaking a “‘B.C.G.A.” in itself. 


So “ the man in the street ” will come to know us for what we are, 
and “ social status” will follow as a matter of course, and the “cash” 


too. 
Aldershot, June 25, 1915. C. M. Witson. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Removal of Ammonia from Coal Gases. 


ScuusTER, N., and British CoKE-Ovens LIMITED, of Princes Street, 
Westminster. 








No. 6061; March 10, 1914. 


This invention has for its object (in the words of the patentees) the 
recovery, with greater efficiency and economy than heretofore, of am- 
monia, in the form of sulphate of ammonia, from ammoniacal liquor 
obtained during the purification of gases evolved in the process of dis- 
tilling coal in coke-ovens, gas-retorts, and the like. 

“To attain this object according to the invention, the ammonia is ex- 
tracted from ammoniacal liquor by means of coal gas from which the 
heavy hydrocarbons have been removed; and for this purpose the 
necessary volume of gas to be employed for so extracting the ammonia 
is withdrawn from the main, is then reheated, and, after having been 
passed through an ammonia still in which it becomes heavily laden 
with ammonia, is returned to the main, and, together with the gas 
flowing through the main, is caused to enter a saturator. The return- 
ing gas, laden with ammonia, is caused to re-enter the main at a pres- 
sure greater than the gas at the part of the main where the returning 
gas so re-enters. 

“In the extraction of ammonia from ammoniacal liquor, it has 
already been proposed to employ coal gas freed from its heavy hydro- 
carbons as a vehicle to extract ammonia from ammoniacal liquor by 
passing the gas through an ammonia still—the gas leaving the still 
laden with ammonia which was deposited in a saturator; and in such 
a process it has also been suggested that the gas, prior to passing the 
same into the ammonia still, shall be reheated. It has further been 


proposed that the gas shall be passed through heated ammoniacal 
liquor, and in some cases the gas may be also heated. 













































































Schuster's (British Coke-Ovens Company) Ammonia Recovery Plant. 


“ As compared with the employment of steam for the extraction of 
ammonia from ammoniacal liquor, the process of ammoniacal liquor 
distillation as carried out by this invention effects an enormous saving 
of heat, and consequently of cost of production. This saving consists 
chiefly of the heat known as ‘ latent heat,’ expended for the purpose 
of changing the liquid state of water at 212° Fahr. into steam of the 
same temperature. For instance, to heat 1 lb. of water from 32° Fahr. 
to 212° Fahr., 180°79 heat units are required ; and in order to turn the 
water into steam of the same temperature—i.c., 212° Fahr.—an addi- 
tional 965°7 heat units are required, this being the ‘latent heat. 
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Now to heat up 1 Ib. of coal gas from 32° to 212° Fahr., some 114 heat 
units are required—i.c., about 1 + 8°5 of the ‘ latent heat’ referred to 
above. 

“ The gas for the process according to this invention is heated to a 
temperature of between 212° and 750° Fahr. ; and if the stated minimum 
heat of gas is adopted, the ammoniacal liquor should be preheated to 
about boiling point. In substituting a given weight of steam required 
for the distillation of a given quantity of ammoniacal liquor at about 
212° Fahr. by an equal weight of gas at a temperature of 212° Fahr., 
practically equal results are obtained with a considerably less expen- 
diture of heat.” 

A general diagrammatic view of the plant employed in the process, 
and an elevation, partly in section, of a suitable form of ammonia still, 
are given in the illustration. 

The crude gases pass through a pipe A into the lower end of a tower 
B, in which, as the gases pass upwards, they are subject to the action 
of scrubbing and cooling. A tar receiving vessel C (arranged at the 
lower end of the tower) is provided with an overflow pipe through 
which tar, as it accumulates, passes into a pitch basin D. The gas, 
after it has been treated in B, passes into a pipe communicating with 
the inlet end of a water-cooled condenser E (several of which may be 
employed in series), The gas which has been treated in B and hasall 
the heavier tar constituents removed, after passing through the con- 
denser, is drawn into a tar-extractor F by means of an exhauster 
arranged in the gas-main at the other side of the tar-extractor. From 
the exhauster the gas is passed under pressure through a main into a 
saturator G, which is supplied with sulphuric acid; so that the am- 
monia is deposited in the form of sulphate. The gas, prior to entering 
the saturator, passes through a cooler H, by means of which the tem- 
perature of the gas before entering the saturator can belowered. The 
gas, after being treated in the saturator, passes away by a pipe I. 

Tar accumulates in a collector J which receives its supply from a 
pipe leading from the upper end of the pitch basin, from a pipe lead- 
ing from the condenser, and from a pipe leading from the extractor F 
by which the lighter tar constituents are removed from the gas. The 
ammoniacal liquor, produced by the process of cooling, flows, together 
with tar, into the collector, whence it flows into a settling tank K, where 
it is separated from the mixture of tar and overflows into a tank L. 
The liquor received in the tank is forced by a pump through an 
economizer M, in which it is preheated by passing through tubes sub- 
jected to the heat of waste gases prior to being forced into a feed tank 
N—the temperature of the ammoniacal liquor in the tank being prefer- 
ably at about 230° Fahr. 

From this feed tank the ammoniacal liquor flows into the upper end 
of an ammonia still O, which may (as shown) consist of a cylindrical 
vessel having in it a plurality of superposed partitions provided with 
upwardly extending gas-pipes P. The partitions are provided with 
liquor pipes Q extending through them at a certain distance above the 
partition and also to a predetermined distance below the partition—the 
height of the pipes above the partition being such as to allow of acer- 
tain depth of ammoniacal liquor to be retained above each partition. 
The pipes P are provided with bells which extend over their tops, the 
lower ends projecting into the liquor retained by the partitions. 

Connected to the lower end of the still O, and below the lowermost 
partition therein, is a pipe through which gas from the exbauster main 
enters the interior of the still ; the gas during its passage from the main 
to the still passing through a heater R, where the heat of the gas is in- 
creased to a temperature not exceeding 750° Fahr. and not below 212° 
Fahr. The gas, upon entering the still, passes in an upward direction 
through the pipes P of the partitions and under the bells, and leaves 
the upper end of the still through an outlet pipe S, which is connected 
to a part of the main in which the gas is at a lower pressure than at the 
part to which the other pipe is connected. Thus, in the arrangement 
shown, the outlet pipe S from the still is attached to the suction side 
of the main connected to the exhauster. By this arrangement the 
ammonia from the liquor io the still leaves in a vaporized condition and 
enters the exhaust main, so that the vaporized ammonia combined with 
the gas enters the main, mixing with the gas in it, and passing into the 
saturator G, wherein the ammonia is extracted from the gas and is de- 
posited in the form of sulphate. A water-extractor T is preferably 
arranged in the pipe S, by means of which the major part of any water 
carried away by the gas current is extracted from the mixture of gas 
and ammonia as it leaves the still. 


Manufacture of Coke. 
Ducxkuam, A. M'D., of Ashtead, Surrey. 
No. 17,502; July 23, 1914. 


While bye-product recovery ovens, the patentee points out, produce 
a satisfactory metallurgical coke, they are costly to maintain and are 
wasteful of heat, labour, and time, inasmuch as they are intermittent 
in operation. Furthermore, they are not universally applicable, as 
there are only certain coals which can be satisfactorily coked in them 
without admixture with other coals. The problem of continuous 
coking has been solved in the art of making coal gas by the use of 
vertical retorts; but the conditions for obtaining the best yield of gas 
are not those for making coke most suitable for metallurgical and other 
purposes. 

It has been previously proposed, he says, in general terms to apply 
pressure to the charge to aid the coke in its descent to the lowest and 
hottest zone of the retort, wherein it was thought that the increase of 
density would occur. It has not, however, been previously recognized 
that the increase of density must take place in the earlier stages of 
coking in the upper part of the retort, and that consequently the 
required pressure must be exerted at these parts, and that any relaxa- 
tioa of the pressure must be for the minimum possible period. 

The present invention is based on the observation that the successful 
production in vertical retorts of coke for metallurgical and other pur- 
poses is only to be attained by the application of mechanical pressure 
to the top of the charge, accompanied by the continuous removal of 
the coke from the bottom of the retort. The pressure must be 
uniformly applied over the cross section of the charge, and continu- 





ously exerted—that is to say, the pressing device must follow the 
descending charge ; being lifted only for the very short period requisite 
for admission of fresh coal at the top of the retort. 
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Duckham’s Vertical Coke-Making Retorts. 


In the illustration is shown a setting of four retorts suitable for the 
invention. Fig. 1 is a vertical section on the linet of fig.2. The left- 
hand half of fig. 2 is a horizontal section on the line 2 of fig. 1; the 
right-hand half being a like section on the line 2!. The left-hand half 
of fig. 3 is a vertical section on the line 3 of fig. 1; and the right-hand 
half is a like section on the line 3'. 

The retorts A (of the usual rectangular cross section, the area of 
which increases downwardly) are heated by vertical flues B; the heat- 
ing gases passing upwards, instead of downwards. The combustible 
gases enter through flues C, while secundary air enters at D and passes 
around the lower part of the retort to cool the coke and to become 
itself preheated. The retort is charged to the level of the foot of the 
extension E. The lower part of the latter constitutes the charging 
shoot of a hopper F, while the upper part receives the ram G, operated 
by the piston H moving in the cylinder I. In the position shown, the 
ram has been lifted from its lower position (indicated by dotted lines) 
to allow a fresh charge of coal to flow into the extension E. Immedi- 
ately following this flow, pressure is again applied to the ram, and is 
maintained while the fresh charge is entering the retort at a rate fixed 
by the rate of discharge at the bottom of the retort. In this manner, 
the charge in the retort is kept under constant pressure except for the 
very short periods during which the ram is being withdrawn and the 
fresh charge is flowing into the extension E. The hopper F is sealed 
by the rotary feed at the top and by the ram, so that the retort is gas 
and air tight. 

The general construction of the extension K at the lower end of the 
retort is already known. The curved surface L takes the greater part 
of the weight of the charge, and the continuous removal of the coke is 
by means of an endless travelling band M made upofchainlinks. [This 
particular form of device for removing the charge does not constitute a 
part of the present invention.) The hopper N, into which the coke 
falls, is periodically discharged by turning the water-sealed door O. 
The openings P for the escape of volatile products are at different 
levels in the side of the retort and lead directly into a flue Q provided 
with dampers R, so that it can be partitioned into chambers which 
collect the products from the several zones of the retort in order that 
they can be separately withdrawn through off-takes S. By removing 
one or more of the dampers and closing the corresponding off-takes, 
the products may be allowed to mix in the flue Q, to be withdrawn 
together at (say) the highest off-take. 


Telphers Adapted to Carry Tripping Skips. 
Rosert DEMPSTER AND Sons, LimitTED, and Row anps, J. C., of 
Elland. 

No. 18,996; Aug. 24, I9I4. 


This invention relates to telphers, cranes, and the like, adapted to 
carry skips or receptacles on which a catch or lever is operated when 
it is required to discharge their contents—the hoisting ropes for the 
skips being wound on toadrum. The principal object of the invention 
is to prevent slackness or uneven winding of the tripping rope of the 
skip which would otherwise be liable to overlap in winding, with detri- 
mental effect on its working. For this purpose, an automatic slide is 
provided which ensures correct winding of the tripping rope in combi- 
nation with counterweights which regulate its tension, 
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Gas-Lamps, 
KeitH, J. & G., of Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
No. 18,669; Aug. 14, 1914. 

This invention relates to bye-pass governors, automatic lighting 
devices, and the like “involving the employment of a pilot light liable 
to be extinguished by the deposit, when the lamp is not burning, of 
small quantities of water contained in the gas.” The invention con- 
templates the provision of means located in advance of the point where 
the supply is checked, for collecting moisture liable to settle on cold 
surfaces contacted intimately by the gas. 





Kelth’s Pilot Light and Bye-Pass Fitting. 


Fig. 1 is a vertical section showing a combined cock and governor ; 
fig. 2 shows the invention applied to an ordinary bye-pass. 

In fig. 1, it may be assumed that the condensation most to be feared 
is that which would take place in the portions of the governor where 
the gas passes through small orifices such as that controlled by the 
check screw A, and at the valve portion B, where the gas comes into 
contact with cold metal. A wad C—of absorbent material, such as 
felt or cotton wool, and soaked in aqueous solution of calcium chloride 
or other hygroscopic substance—is of sufficient area and bulk to collect 
all the water likely to be contained in the comparatively small quantity 
of gas required for the pilot light while the lamp is not burning ; and 
when the lamp is alight, the heat conveyed to the governor is sufficient 
to vaporize and expel the surplus moisture—the wad being left in a 
sufficiently dry state to be capable of again attracting moisture when 
the lamp is extinguished. 

With modification the invention may be applied to automatic lighters 
and to pilot light fittings of all kinds for high or low pressure and other 
apparatus of a similar character liable to be affected by the deposit of 
moisture contained in the gas. For example, as applied to an ordinary 
bye-pass device it is shown in fig. 2. Here the tee-piece D repre- 
sents the usual main supply tothe lamp; E, the connection to the pilot 
light ; and F, the regulating screw. 


Collecting and Discharging Water from Gas-Pipes. 
ScCHLEINIGER, C. A. & O., and KELLER, J., of Wohlen, Switzerland. 
No. 514; Jan. 12, 1915. Convention date, Jan. 13, 1914. 

This invention relates to devices for draining water from gas-pipes 
and the like, and to devices of the class in which the water is collected 
in a chamber containing a float fitted with a valve which controls the 


water discharge from the chamber in such a manner that a body of water 
is always present in the float chamber to act as a water-seal. 





























Schleiniger and Keller’s Water-Trap for Gas-Pipes. 


A is a pipe adapted to be inserted into the gas-pipe, in approximately 
vertical position. The pipe is connected by two cross-pipes B C toa 
branch pipe D parallel to the insertion-pipe, and is sub-divided by a 
partition E between the cross-pipes, The front edge of the pipe C 
(above the cross-pipe) projects to the centre of the branch D, and is 
provided with a dripping lip. To D is connected a disc F, provided 
with openings arranged round a downward central pin ; and to the disc 
is connected a cylindrical tank G provided in the centre of its bottom 
with a conical opening widening upwardly. In the tank is a float H 
guided on the pin and having on its under surface a knob which rests 
in the funnel-like widening of the opening, thus closing it. 

The pipe A is inserted into the gas-pipe close in front of (say) a lamp, 
and the water collecting in the latter and dripping from the cross-pipe 
C into the branch D is conveyed into the tank G. When the water in 
the tank has reached a certain level it raises the float H, so that the 
opening below is released, and the water in the collector escapes until, 
the quantity of water in the tank becoming smaller, the float sinks so 
that the knob again closes the opening. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bill brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
__ to the Examiners: Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 3). 

Bills reported, with amendments : Chelmsford Gas, Lurgan Dis- 
trict Council, Ammanford District Council. 

Bill an a second time and committed: Weardale and Consett 

ater. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Ammanford District Council, 
Irvine and District Water Board, Kilmarnock Gas, Port- 
Glasgow Gas, Skegness District Council Gas. 

Bills Royal Assented: Brighton and Hove Gas, Forfar Gas, 
Irvine and District Water, Ormskirk Gas and Electricity, 
West Gloucestershire Water. 

The Annfield Plain Urban District Council and others, and the Sun- 
derland and South Shields Water Company have deposited petitions 
against the Weardale and Consett Water Bill. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bill _— the first time and referred tothe Examiners : Kilmarnock 

as. 

Bills considered : Warwick Gas, Altrincham Gas. 

Bills reported, with amendments: Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2), Prescot Gas, Wolverhampton Water. 

Bills read the third time and passed : West Gloucestershire Water, 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 3), Irvine and District 
Water. 

Bill passed : Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 3). [Cheadle, 
Heathfield and Waldron, Liverpool, Mid-Kent, Rothwell, 
Fisherton Anger and Bemerton. ] 

The Northwich Gas [Lords] and South Stafiordshire Water {Lords 
Bills will be considered in Committee to-day, and the Ashington Dis- 
trict Council Bill to-morrow (Wednesday). 

Petitions against alterations in the Ashington District Council [Lords 
Bill have been deposited by Major the Hon. Hugh E. Joicey, the 
Morpeth Rural District Council, and the Duke of Portland, K.G. The 
ee Railway Company have withdrawn their petition against 
the Bill. 

The Cheshire County Council have withdrawn their petition against 
the Hoylake and West Kirby Order. 


MUNITIONS OF WAR BILL. 





The object of the Munitions of War Bill is to make provision for 
furthering the efficient manufacture, transport, and supply of munitions 
for the present war. There are sixteen clauses, and three parts. 
Part I. deals with the settlement of labour differences, and the prohi- 
bition of lock-outs and strikes in certain cases. The “ differences” 
referred to are “differences as to rates of wages, hours of work, or 
otherwise as to terms or conditions of, or affecting, employment on the 
manufacture or repair of arms, ammunition, ships, vehicles, or any 
other articles required for use in war, or of the machines or tools re- 
quired for that manufacture or repair; and also any differences as to 
rates of wages, hours of work, or otherwise as to terms or conditions 
of, or affecting, employment on any other work of any description if 
this part of the Act is applied to such a difference by His Majesty by 
Proclamation on the ground that in the opinion of His Majesty it is 
expedient in the national interest that this part of the Act should apply 
thereto.” This part of the Act may be so applied to such a difference 
at any time, whether or not a lock-out or strike is in existence in con- 
nection with the difference to which it is applied. If the Minister of 
Munitions considers it expedient, for the purpose of the successful 
prosecution of the war, that any establishment in which munitions 
work is carried on should be subject to special provisions as to limita- 
tion of employers’ profits and control of persons employed, and other 
matters, he may make an order declaring that establishment to be a 
“controlled establishment.” Part II. sets forth the provisions which 
shall apply. The third part, among other things, gives power to the 
Minister of Munitions to require information from employers. 


NOTTINGHAM GAS RESERVES. 





A question of far-reaching importance in relation to the application 
of reserve funds of municipal trading undertakings has arisen in con- 
nection with the Bill of the Nottingham Corporation seeking authority 
to acquire the statutory rights of the Trent Navigation Company 10 
the river between Newark and Nottingham, and for power to construct 
new locks and deepen the channel between these points, so as to con- 
vert Nottingham into an inland port. The Council had committed 
themselves to draw upon the reserves of the gas or other corporate 
funds in support of the scheme. Originally, formidable opposition 10 
regard to the allocation of the municipal funds was threatened in con- 
nection with the proceedings before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee; but the intended objectors, representing property owners and 
other ratepayers, were denied Jocus standi, with the result that a pos- 
sible obstacle to the Corporation’s progress was removed, the preamble 
of the Bill being allowed. ; 

But taking a different view from the tribunal representing the other 
chamber, the House of Lords Committee (presided over by Lord 
Ribblesdale) before whom the measure came for consideration last 
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week, allowed a wider latitude of opposition—permitting the owners 
who had petitioned to state their case through Counsel and witnesses. 
The original resolution committing the Council to support the scheme 
was comprehensive enough to entail drawing upon the reserves of most 
of the trading concerns; but, in point of fact, it was made clear that 
it was upon the gas funds that the burden must ultimately fall, if 
financial exigencies needed. Strong exception was taken by the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee and others to trenching upon resources 
which have been built-up as a result of years of careful administration, 
partly with the object of meeting the cost of large schemes of gas- 
works reconstruction, to which the Committee have long been pledged, 
but mainly for insuring against contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 
It was urged by the promoters that without the financial help of the 
Corporation the scheme would be impossible of fulfilment ; but when 
the principal engineering witness for the promoters was asked why the 
surplus funds of the Corporation trading undertakings should be taxed 
for the purpose of the suggested improved navigation, he was unable to 
give any reply, other than that he believed the subsidiary clause in 
relation to the matter was in the nature of a standard clause. 

The case before the Lords Committee dragged on throughout the 
whole of last week, the evidence for the petitioners only concluding 
on Friday ; and it seems probable that the investigation will extend over 
several more sittings. 


-— 


SOUTHAMPTON ELECTRIC LIGHTING ORDER. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE.—Tuesday, June 22. 
(Before Siy Epwarp Cornwatt, Chairman, Sir Joun Spear, Sir J. 
Hastincs Duncan, and Mr. Timotuy Davies.) 


This Order, which was contained in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (Confirmation Bill), No. 3, deals with an extension of the 
Southampton Corporation electric supply area. 

Counsel for the Corporation were Mr. C. S. Vesey Knox, K.C., and 
Mr. TyLpEsLEY JONES. The only opponents, the Southampton Gas- 
light and Coke Company, were represented by Mr. A. M. Papvon. 

Mr. VesEy KNox, in opening, said the object of the Order was to 
extend the area for the supply of electricity by the Corporation into 
the parish of Bitterne, immediately outside the borough. The Order 
had already been passed by the Board of Trade; and the Rural 
District Council of Stoneham, in whose area Bitterne was, supported 
it. The only opposition was from the Gas Company, who supplied 
in Bitterne and other adjacent districts. The Company had already 
been heard by the Board of Trade, and now appeared before the Com- 
mittee. The real object of the opposition was to secure the insertion 
of the Northumberland clause. The Company asked for the clause 
to be applied not only to Bitterne, but to the whole of the County 
Borough of Southampton. 

Mr. Pappon said he was going to ask the Committee to reject the 
Order as unnecessary, or, if they passed it, to insert the Northumber- 
land clause. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox said that this involved the suggestion that a supply 
of electricity was not necessary in Bitterne. The Gas Company were 
a maximum price Company, and were under the sliding-scale; and 
being in the happy position of having ample funds always to pay the 
maximum dividend, they could indulge in these little luxuries at the 
expense of their consumers without in any way affecting their share- 
holders. If the Northumberland clause was put upon the Corporation 
in the way suggested, it would mean that no long-period contracts for 
power supply could be entered into; for no commercial undertaking 
would agree to a revision in the circumstances of the Northumberland 
clause. The history of the Southampton undertaking was that in 1896 
a Company was formed, and in 1909 sanction was obtained to supply 
the districts of North and South Stoneham, which were outside the 
borough. In the previous year, 1908, a Provisional Order was pro- 
moted asking for various additional powers in respect of the electricity 
undertaking ; and on this occasion the Gas Company asked that the 
Northumberland clause should be inserted. The Corporation pointed 
out how successful the undertaking had been, and that profits had 
been made during the previous five years. The Gas Company there- 
upon did not press the question. When the Stoneham Order was 
Promoted in 1909, the Gas Company did not ask for the clause. As 
regards the prospects of the Bitterne area, the Corporation already 
supplied a number of houses under the “‘ fringe ’’ Order of the Elec- 
tric Lighting Act of 1909, and, in addition, there were several houses 
in a garden city scheme which had been wired and were actually wait- 
ing fora supply. The initial capital expenditure in the district would 
only be £400, apart from the costs of the Order, which, owing to the 
Opposition of the Gas Company, would be considerable. On the face 
of it, the point was a small one so far as the Gas Company were con- 
cerned; but the fact was that the electrical undertaking had been so 
developed that it was becoming a formidable competitor of the Gas 
Company, who wished to hamper the Corporation all they could. At 
the end of 1914 the balance carried forward was £5137, after providing 
for all capital charges. Current was supplied for lighting at 3d. per 
unit, for heating at 4d. per unit, and for power down to 3d. per unit, 
according to scale, and even less in the case of some large contracts. 
An important contract had been entered into with Messrs. Pirelli on a 
fifteen years’ basis at very low rates ; but if the Northumberland clause 
were put upon the Corporation, it would be impossible to enter into 
similar contracts in the future. The Corporation desired to encourage 
manufacturers to come to Southampton. Such progress had been 
made with the heating supply that over a million units per annum were 
now sold for this purpose alone. Theelectrical undertaking had been 
subject to the most healthy criticism ; and so careful were the Cor- 
poration that everything should be in good order that they had called 
in a leading electrical expert—Sir John Snell—only last year to report, 
and he had come to the conclusion that the undertaking was excel- 
lently managed and in a most satisfactory position financially. The 





total cost of generation was 1°603d., and the total average receipts 
1°736d. per unit, which represented, assuming the undertaking to be 
in the hands of a company, a dividend of 8°2 per cent. on the capital. 
Thus a heating supply at $d. per unit was fully justified in its general 
effect upon the undertaking. 

The CuairMan asked whether, having regard to the contracts which 
had been entered into for supply, there was anything in the Northum- 
berland clause which would have prevented the Corporation entering 
into them. 

Mr. Vesey Knox said he did not think there was anything in the 
clause which would interfere, so long as the years were favourable and 
the undertaking was earning good profits. 

The CuHarirMAN said he gathered that while times were good there 
was nothing in the clause which would interfere with the way the 
Corporation had been going on, except that it might prevent long con- 
tracts being entered into. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox agreed, but added that there might be a serious 
effect in the future, having regard to the increased cost of coal. 

The CuairMAN agreed, and said that he was not for the moment 
carrying his mind forward. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox, continuing, said with the Northumberland clause 
a gas company could force the Corporation to raise its prices in the 
event of quite a temporary rise in the cost of coal; and this, he con- 
tended, would prevent any undertaking being carried on upon commer- 
cial lines. 

Mr. Pappon pointed out that the clause provided that the increase 
of prices should only be carried out where reasonably practicable. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox agreed, but doubted whether this would cover the 
case he had mentioned. If the words had been “so far as commercially 
desirable,” it would be a different matter. It was a fact that Sir John 
Snell had advised an important gas company in regard to enforcing the 
operation of the Northumberland clause upon a local authority who 
had had theclause put upon them by Parliament. Sir John, after care- 
fully considering all the facts, advised the company that in the event 
of the clause being put into operation, and the prices for electric supply 
being increased, the effect upon the rates, in which the gas company 
would have to share, would be that there would be further losses. It 
was realized by the company that it was impracticable to make the 
clause effective, and they had dropped the matter. There was con- 
siderable doubt in the wording of the clause as to what the actual 
meaning was intended to be. Keference was made to so adjusting the 
charges to “ordinary consumers” that there should be no loss upon 
the undertaking. What was an “ordinary consumer?” Did it mean 
the power consumer, the heating consumer, or the lighting consumer ? 
It might put the supply undertaking in this position : Supposing in the 
case of lighting consumers, by the introduction of the new half-watt 
lamp in small sizes it was felt reasonable to increase the charges on 
this account owing to the reduced consumption of energy per lamp, 
nevertheless the supply authority might be compelled, notwithstanding 
a reduction in the price of coal, to correspondingly increase the charges 
to the power consumer. Taking all the circumstances into account, 
he had no hesitation in asking the Committee not to insert the clause. 
This was the first case in which a gas company had asked for the 
clause at the hands of the Board of Trade and been refused. The 
Gas Company really had no case in this instance, because not only 
was the undertaking being carried on at a profit, but Sir John Snell’s 
exhaustive report last year also showed that the public lighting was, if 
anything, being charged at too low a rate. 


Sir John Snell gave evidence in support of the Order, and expressed 
the opinion that Bitterne was an eminently suitable place for electricity 
supply. He regarded the Northumberland clause as mischievous, 
mainly from the point of view of entering into large contracts. Inthe 
case of the Pirelli contract, no coal clause—viz., that the price per 
unit should fluctuate according to the price of coal—had been inserted ; 
but the price was such that, even with a permanent increase of 25 per 
cent. in the cost of coal, there would be a profit on the transaction. 
Personally, he would have preferred a coal clause and a lower standard 
price per unit; but he did not negotiate the terms. In the case of 
large contracts for power supply, he would advocate a coal clause. 
He confirmed Counsel’s statement with regard to his advice to a gas 
company as to the impossibility of enforcing the Northumberland 
clause. In the case of Winchester, in 1911 he had actually supported 
the insertion of the clause on behalf of the Gas Company ; but he had 
now completely changed his opinion. 

In cross-examination, witness said that, although a loss was made 
on the parishes of North and South Stoneham (which were outside 
Southampton) in the early years, there was now a profit being made 
upon these districts ; and he saw no reason why a profit should not be 
made in Bitterne. He did not agree with Counsel that because current 
was being sold at 4d. per unit and the total costs of generation were 
1'603d. that the electrical energy was being sold at aloss. It was not 
fair to compare the price received for a class of supply such as heating 
with the average cost of generation. The actual cost of each class 
must be taken by itself and compared with the price received ; and if 
this were done, it would be found that there was a profit on the heating 
units. Counsel put it to witness that in the event of a loss on these 
outside districts the ratepayers in Southampton had to bear it. Wit- 
ness agreed that the present prices charged might not be justified if the 
price of coal remained at its present high level ; but he regarded this 
as a temporary position. The existing price, however, would stand a 
permanent increase in the present price of coal; and this increase in 
the cost of generation on the one hand would be counteracted by the 
general tendency in electrical generation for less current to be con- 
sumed per unit generated owing to greater efficiency in the plant, as 
time went on. 

The Cuarrman asked if the Pirelli contract could be seen. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox said the Corporation felt they could not disclose it 
in this case. 

Mr. Pappon said he did not wish to see it, nor did he wish any of his 
people to see it. The argument, however, was that it was a contract 
for 15 years at a price below the cost of production. 

Witness would not agree with this, for the reason already given as 
regards the heating supplies. As a matter of fact, the average price 
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obtained from Pirelli was high for a large industrial supply. There was 
no fear of a loss upon it. 

The Cuairman said that probably two years ago nobody would have 
attached much importance to this point as to the effect of the cost of 
coal upon the price charged; but everyone was now bound to realize 
the serious aspect of it. Indeed, Sir John Snell had come to the con- 
clusion that he would be bound to advise all electric supply authorities 
to have coal clauses in large contracts. 

Mr. Pappon put a few questions as to the class of houses in Bitterne, 
and pointed out that of the 831 houses there the Gas Company already 
supplied 686. Furthermore, the bulk of the houses had a rateable value 
of less than £14. Discussing the case mentioned by Sir John Snell in 
which a gas company had been advised that the Northumberland clause 
could not be enforced, he said that although this might be the only case 
in which an attempt had been made to enforce the clause, it was pro- 
bably a fact that in a large number of other cases the spirit of the clause 
was being loyally adhered to, and prices charged which did not need 
revision. 

Witness said that he knew of no case where prices had been revised 
under the Northumberland clause. In the course of further cross 
examination he said that, although the margin of profit per unit was 
very small, it represented a large sum in the aggregate in net profit on 
the undertaking. 

In answer to Mr. Timotny Davigs (a member of the Committee), 
witness said that if the clause were put upon the Corporation it would 
be impossible to enter into similar contracts to the Pirelli contract in 
the future. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox pointed out that before the Board of Trade the 
Corporation had said that rather than have the clause put upon them 
they would drop the Order altogether. 

Mr. Pappon, who did not call evidence, then addressed the Com. 
mittee on behalf of the GasCompany. The Company had been repre- 
sented as coming before the Committee with a desire to interfere with 
their competitors, They had no such attitude in mind at all. In 1908, 
when the Corporation came for a Provisional Order, which did not 
seek an extension of area, the Northumberland clause was asked 
for; but the explanation then given was considered satisfactory by the 
Company. In 1909, the Corporation went outside the area, and the 
Company then did not ask for the clause. But the result of the next 
two years’ trading was a loss in respect of these outside districts; 
and it was therefore that, having watched and seen the course of 
events, the Company now thought they should be given similar pro- 
tection to that which so many other gas companies had in different 
parts of the country where corporations were trading outside their area 
and carried on ordinary trading concerns in competition with gas com- 
panies. Nota single argument had been brought forward against the 
clause which had not been put before Parliament ad nauseam since the 
clause was introduced as the “ Bermondsey Clause.” The Committee 
were now asked to believe that it was impracticable after being twelve 
years in operation. The point as to its interference with long con- 
tracts could very well have been made by Sir John Snell in 1911, in the 
Winchester case, yet it was not. All the arguments which had been 
put forward were against the principle of the clause, which had been 
settled by Parliament long ago. It was the essence of sound com- 
mercialism that any price charged for a commodity should be adapted 
to the cost of the material employed in its production. It was for this 
reason that the Gas Light and Coke Company had been forced to in- 
crease their price from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the same 
principle should apply to municipal undertakings, particularly when 
they were carried on outside the area of the corporation in competition 
with gas companies. 

The Cuatrman, after a short deliberation, announced that the Com- 
mittee would pass the Order without the clause. 


PRESCOT GAS BILL. 





This Bill was considered on Thursday last by the Committee of 


the House of Commons on Unopposed Bills, presided over by 
Mr. Maccean. 


Mr. Browne (Parliamentary Agent) stated that the proposals of the 
Bill included the conversion of the different classes of shares and their 
consolidation into a uniform stock bearing 5 per cent. interest, and the 
substitution for the present illuminating test of a calorific standard. 
The provisions of the calorific standard clause had been considered by 
some of the local authorities concerned; and the clauses, as they were 
presented to the Committee, were agreed with them. The standard 
prescribed was 500 B.Th.U., with power to the Board of Trade to vary 
the standard at the end of the three years, on the application either of 
the Company or of any one of the local authorities having jurisdiction 
in the limits of supply. At the suggestion cf the Local Government 
Board, the power possessed by the Company under previous Acts, of 
converting borrowed money into capital, had been repealed. The new 
share capital asked for was £18,000. It had been cut-down to this 
from £28,000. 

Mr. J. E. Hall, the Manager and Engineer to the Company, stated 
that between 1900 and 1914 the capital expenditure of the Company 
had been £22,000, and last year the undertaking showed an increase 
of 124 per cent. 

The Committee passed the Bill, and ordered it to be reported for 
third reading. The measure has already passed the House of Lords. 
[See “ JouRNAL,” May 18, p. 411.] 


CHELMSFORD GAS BILL. 





This Bill, which provides for the purchase of the Chelmsford Gas 
Company by the Corporation, was sent forward last Tuesday for third 
reading by the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Lords. 
The Bill has already passed the House of Commons, (See “ Journat,” 
May 4, p. 285. 





LURGAN URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Lords last Tuesday 
sent this Bill forward for third reading. It provides for the purchase 
of the Lurgan gas undertaking ; and full particulars were given when 
the measure was before the House of Commons. [See “ Journat,” 
May 4, p. 285.] 





WOLVERHAMPTON WATER BILL. 


This Bill was last Tuesday sent forward for third reading by the 
Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons. The terms 
of a long clause in the Bill for the protection of the Wolverhampton 
Gas Company's mains were given in the “ Journat ”for May 11, p. 341. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS COMPANIES AND THE REPAIR OF ROADS. 





References have been made on several occasions in the High Court 
of Justice, and duly recorded in our “Legal Intelligence” [see 
“ JourNALS” for Sept. 22 and 29 and Oct. 6 and 13 last year], to two 
actions of the Gas Light and Coke Company v. Woodford Urban 
District Council and Wanstead Urban District Council; the plaintiffs 
seeking an injunction restraining the two Councils from repairing 
certain roads in their districts with reinforced concrete. 

At a meeting of the Woodford Urban District Council earlier this 
month, the Clerk, in the course of a statement on the matter, said : 
The idea of the Company was that the putting-in of reinforced con- 
crete foundations would be a serious inconvenience to them in getting 
access to the mains. Apart from this, there was the important and 
interesting legal question as to how the interests of a private company 
could be allowed to interfere with the duties of local authorities in the 
management and control of their roads. But from the point of view 
of the Council it was satisfactory to know that experiments had been 
made concerning reinforced concrete and ordinary concrete, and went 
to prove that the former was no greater hindrance to the Company's 
requirements than ordinary concrete. The Company had now with- 
drawn their action. 





Compensation for a Gas Explosion. 


In the Bow County Court last Tuesday, His Honour Judge Smyly 
gave his considered decision in an application made for a review of an 
award under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, made in favour of 
Henry Coalman, of Abbotts Road, Poplar; the respondents in the 
arbitration being the Thames Iron-Works Company. In 1911 Coal- 
man was engaged at the Company’s works, when there was a big 
escape of gas noticed ; and he went searching for the source with a 
naked light. The result was an explosion, which severely burned him, 
and also caused shock and paralysis. For close upon four years he 
had been drawing 14s. half pay ; but the Company contended that he 
was sufficiently recovered to do his old work, or, if not as much as 
he did, something anyway to lighten the amount of compensation. 
His Honour said the man was now a permanent sufferer from paralysis 
agitans. There was no doubt that the disease had been latent in his 
system, and it was a very slow one; but it had been brought on with a 
rush by the shock of the gas explosion. The question was whether he 
could earn anything that would substantially assist his employers as to 
his compensation. He had had the assistance of Dr. Smith sitting 
with him as Medical Referee, who agreed that the man could not do 
anything substantially. He considered he was still entitled to the 14s. 
a week. He agreed the Company should be allowed to redeem on the 
basis of 75 per cent. of an annuity of a man of 59 years at 14s. a week. 
This sum would be £323. With the compensation already paid, the 
gas explosion will cost the Company £450, without law costs. 








Irish Gas Prices —The Newry Urban Council Gas Committee 
have increased the price of gas, as from July 1, 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet (from 4s. 2d. to 4s. 7d.), and the price of coke by 3s. per ton. 
In Portadown, the Gas Company’s proposal to increase the price of 
gas to 4s. 7d. has been referred by the Urban Council to the Lighting 
Committee for consideration and report. The Limerick Corporation 
Gas Committee notify that, from June 30, the price of gas for all 
purposes will be raised 5d. per 1oco cubic feet. This is the second 
advance within the last couple of months, and brings the price up 
to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Coal-Miners’ Agreements.—Negotiations between the Northumber- 
land miners and coalowners with regard to suspending the Eight- 
Hours Act have been adjourned until the 3rd prox. ; it being under- 
stood that the Miners’ Federation, on the recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee on Coal Production, and at the instigation of 
the Minister of Munitions, will convene a national conference to deal 
with the subject of increasing output, as well as the question of bring- 
ing the miners into line with the engineering trades in the eee 
with the Government regarding compulsory arbitration for the perio 
of the war. The South Wales deadlock is also being considered by the 
Executive Council of the Miners’ Federation ; and there is said to be 
just a possibility that this body will advise the Welsh Miners to con- 
tinue the old agreement, as it advised the Northumberland men Mos 
continue working under the current sliding-scale agreement for the 
period of the war. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL COAL COMMITTEE. 


Evidence of Mr. D. Milne Watson. 


In the “JournaL” for April 6 [p. 17] there appeared a summary 
of the report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
“inquire into the causes of the present rise in the retail price of coal 
sold for domestic use.” The fifteen sittings of the Committee took 
place during February and March ; and a number of witnesses (more 
than thirty) were examined. The members of the Committee were: 
Mr. Vaughan Nash, C.V.O., C.B. (Chairman) ; Professor W.J. Ashley, 
Birmingham University; Mr. J. Boyton, M.P.; Mr. W. Crooks, 
Labour Member for Woolwich; Mr. J. J. Dent; Mr. A. W. Flux 
(Director of the Census of Production, Board of Trade); Mr. Stanley 
Machin ; and Mr. J. Rowlands, M.P. From the minutes of evidence 
just published, the following account has been prepared of the state- 
ments made by Mr. D. MILNE Watson, the General Manager of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. In connection with this account, it is, 
of course, necessary to keep in mind the dates—at the beginning of 
March—on which the evidence was given. 


The first questions which were addressed by the Chairman to the 
witness, when he was examined on March 4, had reference to coke. 
This, it was admitted, was not included in the terms of reference ; but 
it was pointed out that coke is a competitor with coal—at any rate, for 
the poor man’s fuel. Asked as to whether he could tell the Committee 
anything about the effect of recent conditions on the amount of coke 
available for sale by a gas-works, witness replied that the effect of 
what had been happening lately had been very greatly to reduce the 
amount of coke being made for sale at the moment. The difficulty in 
obtaining coal had obliged most gas companies to resort to the use of 
larger quantities of oil in place of coal. This had led to a material 
falling-off in the production of coke; and, at the same time, of course, 
coke was used in the making of carburetted water gas. The price of 
coke had been gradually going up; and it might be taken that the 
chief reason why this was so was because the price of coal had risen. It 
was a question of supply and demand. At the moment, his Company 
could not possibly supply the requirements; and at some of their 
works they were three weeks behind with orders. They were, as far 
as possible, trying to keep it for contracts and regular customers 
Before the war, coke was tod. per cwt.; and it had risen to 1s. 34.— 
that was to say, from 16s. 8d, to 25s. a ton in the yard. 

The CuarrmMan: Of course, a London consumer is used to getting 
4 heating in the form of coke and gas. There, again, he has been 

it! 

Witness: Yes. The result of the dear coal and high freights must 
mean an increase in the cost of production. 

If you can substitute oil for coal in increasing quantities, what is the 
effect of this going to be on price ?—We cannot very well increase the 
proportion of oil over what we have been using this last winter, 
because we have only got acertain proportion of plant which we can 
work. We have been up to our practical maximum. 

Mr. Rowxanps: You are limited in the quantity ? 

Witness : No. It has always been understood that, as a matter of 
fact, in common practice we would not make beyond 25 per cent. of 
our make from oil ; but in these exceptional times we have had to 
utilize the plant as best we could. 

Explaining the conditions of gas supply, witness remarked that the 
price of gas had gone up. At that time the Company had, in round 
figures, half-a-million automatic consumers; and there were in use by 
them no less than 400,000 stoves. That was to say, about 80 per cent. 
of them had stoves on which they cooked. The whole raison d'étre of 
the automatic meter was that the poorer classes could not, as a rule, 
afford to fit up their houses with pipes and all the appliances that 
would be necessary to use the gas. Therefore the gas company 
stepped in, and installed automatic meters (by which people were 
prevented running up heavy debts for gas), and supplied them with a 
complete outfit for consuming the gas, for which they were entitled by 
Act of Parliament to charge 10d. per 1000 cubic feet more than in the 
ordinary way. As to other meters, the Company had about 300,000 
ordinary consumers, who had altogether 460,000 stoves. In addition 
to stoves, of course, there were boiling-rings. A great many of the 
working classes used boiling-rings for all their cooking; and there 
were no less than 335,000 of these out in the district. 

To give the Committee some idea of how prices were affected, 
witness said it might be taken as a rough rule that when the price of 
coal or the cost of carriage went up ts. a ton, in either of these cases 
it meant an increase in the price of gas of 1d. per 10co cubic feet. 
Freights had gone up from 3s. to 12s. per ton; and 15s., and even 
178. 6d., had been paid. But 12s. was quite common ; and this would 
mean a rise of 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coal had also gone up from 
38. to 5s. a ton according to position. His Company always made 
their contracts for a year; and they had coal to carry them on at least 
to ay 3 _ But they had had to pay something extra on the coals that 
a eing brought in, simply because of the difficulties existing. 

ere were war risks ; and the gas companies had also had to meet 
merchants with regard to freights. The original prices were made in 


peace time; and contractors could not be abso 
The Cuairman: Our t ata toens 


ir terms of reference are confined to house coal ; 
ae we found, on making inquiries, it was difficult to draw a hard-and. 
~ line between house coal and steam coal, 
aun ey . hee — possibly draw a hard-and-fast line. I am told 
sent mo i i 
Gemma ment the Tyne is absolutely full of Swedish and 


vessels which have come in for the ing 
for the Swedish and other railways, Sa teh the fhm 


I understand that the London 
and North-Western Railway Compan and oth i 
the first time going to Bache for ruc j lala inn ie 





In answer to further questions by the Chairman, witness said the 
longer and warmer days would not be likely to ease the situation, 
because gas companies looked to the summer to make up their stocks. 
His Company’s normal quantity was something just short of 2,0co,000 
tons of coal a year, or an average of 40,coo tons a week. The difficulty 
in getting coal was due to trouble through shortage at the pits and 
through questions of freight. All their contracts were in arrear. 

Answering Mr. RowLanps, witness stated that 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
on the consumption of his Company’s gas meant about £110,000 
a year. To the South Metropolitan Company the difference which 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet would make would be £55,000 a year, and to 
the Commercial Company £14,000. He had not got the correspond- 
ing figure for the South Suburban Company ; but he assented to the 
suggestion that, with regard to the four Companies mentioned, a rise 
of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet would mean a penalty upon the consumers 
of roughly {200,000 a year. He pointed out, however, that there 
were also various other companies in the London area. A great part 
of the extra cost would, of course, fall on the prepayment corsumers. 
Then there were the ordinary consumers, and also a number of small 
industries dependent largely upon gas for their power. For example, 
the newspaper offices melted their lead by gas; and in restaurants 
a great deal of the cooking was done by the same means, The ques- 
tion of the high price of coal was of enormous importance indirectly. 
With regard to coke, there was one other point he would like to men- 
tion. It was essentially the poor man’s fuel, and enormous quantities 
were used which were purchased in paper bags. The Company had 
a system, which was exceedingly — with the consumers, of sell- 
ing coke in 28-lb. paper bags. Of course, the price of these had gone 
up. Before the war, it was 3$d.; and at the present time it was 44d. 
per paper bag. 

Mr. Fivux: Your contracts are made with the colliery, not for de- 
livery in London ? 

Witness : They are made on both systems. We buy coal delivered 
in London, and we buy it f.0.b. and supply the ships. We have one 
vessel of our own running, and we have two or three chartered; and 
since the new year we have bought three new steamers, as being the 
only way to get our supplies, We had to pay a very high price for 
these steamers, which all goes to swell the cost of production. 

You have not had any difficulty in getting the collieries to imple- 
ment their contracts. They have not claimed a reduction in deliveries 
at contract prices ?—A great many of them have got badly in arrear ; 
but the Gas Light and Coke Company's contracts are of such a nature 
that I do not think they could claim exemption. I do not think they 
could claim suspension. 

You are particularly anxious about the new contracts that are pend- 
ing ?—The difficulty has been to get thecoal carried. We have had to 
increase our cost by taking up boats—the boats that have lately been 
interned. When acontractor has lost all his boats, it is impossible for 
him to deliver the coal. All the companies have been losing stock 
steadily. In the last three or four weeks our stock has gone down about 
ro per cent. ; and in dealing with the larger number of companies out- 
side, I think you will find the stocks have dropped even more, because 
the Gas Light and Coke Company's stocks had dropped so low that 
we had to take exceptional steps. 

Did you start the season with an exceptionally low stock ?—No; it 
was exceptionally high. In June, it was very high. In November, it 
dropped 50,000 tons, in December 90,000 tons, in January 60,000 tons, 
and so on. 

Referring again to coke, he said it was a fact that there had been 
some difficulty about the transport of coke from the Company's works 
to the centres where the merchants wanted to sell it. The trouble, 
however, was not serious, and arose simply from the quantity of coke 
manufactured and left free after meeting the carburetted water-gas re- 
quirements. Speaking from memory, he thought at that time last year 
they had well over 100,000 tons of coke in stock; but he doubted if 
the Company had now more than 24,000 or 25,000 tons, which was, of 
course, very little. The average consumption of gas was about 15,500 
cubic feet through each prepayment meter. This showed the extent 
to which consumers availed themselvesofthesystem. It was the means 
of cooking, lighting, and heating practically in many homes. They could 
cook a dinner for about 2d. It was almost essential in putting up work- 
ing-class flats nowadays to instal a supply of gas. He had been told 
that one really could not let flats unless they were carcassed for gas. 
So that anything serious in the way of a rise in the price of gas and 
coke would be quite as detrimental as a rise in the price of coal. He 
had heard dreadful tales of short stocks on the South Coast. Unfor- 
tunately, oil would also be a difficulty, because the Government had 
taken up so many oil-ships, which was almost certain to affect freights. 
Oil had been coming in freely, and was cheap in itself. 

The CuairMan: Can you tell me the prices you are paying at the 
pit-head for gas coal ? 

Witness : With regard to the prices of coal to-day, for second-class 
coal, f.o.b. on the Tyne, it would be 14s. 

But I mean what you are paying now for existing contracts ?—To- 
day it would be 11s. This would be a fair prite, f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Mr. Milne Watson was re-called and further examined on March 8, 
when the Chairman stated that the Committee had felt obliged to ask 
him to come and see them again in a new capacity. They wished to 
learn something more about the London Coal Advisory Committee. 

_In the course of his explanation, witness said the Committee con- 
sisted, as a Committee, of six firms and interests; and there was an 
additional Committee who represented a larger group of firms and in- 
terests. The small Committee might be called the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the large one a Consultative Committee. The small Com- 
mittee was the only one which really met. It was appointed on Jan. 14. 
There was a meeting at the Gas Light and Coke Company’s offices, at 
the instigation of the Overseas Prize Committee, who suggested that a 
Committee of the London Public Utility Companies should be formed, 
The six Companies and interests elected consisted of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and four firms 
of coal factors—Stephenson Clarke's, Cory’s, Gardner, Locket, and 
Hinton’s, and Hudson's. The idea was that they should assist in the 
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allocation of the interned steamers. The six representatives mentioned 
were elected by a meeting at which there were present a large number 
of people on behalf of gas companies, electricity companies, and others, 
as being representative of all their interests. It did not seem to witness 
a fair thing that six people should take the whole responsibility ; and 
so he suggested that all present at the meeting should form themselves 
into a Consultative Committee, who would, if they thought they were 
not being fairly dealt with, have the power of calling a meeting and 
asking for an explanation from the six representatives. The small 
Committee were meeting once a week ; and he thought the arrange- 
ment was working fairly well. The use of the interned steamers had 
materially helped ; but there were not enough of them, and the freights 
charged for the coal brought in them had been very high. 

The Cuarrman : It has been suggested to us that if you use these 
interned vessels, fixing lower freights, you may frighten away to other 
quarters some of the tonnage which is available now ? 

Witness : I do not think you would frighten it away, because there 
are not enough of these boats to goround. The result is you are 
bound to have a certain demand for outside tonnage, notwithstanding 
the presence of these interned boats; and the freight for this outside 
tonnage largely. depends upon the necessities of London. Public 
utility companies are not the only people who want coal in London. 
There may have been some doubt when the interned boats started 
running as to the effect of differentiating to a certain extent between 
the freights charged for these boats and the market freights of the day. 
Since these interned boats have been running at freights which have 
never, I think, been higher than 13s., freights for outside tonnage have 
been upto 15s. ; and I have been told there was a boat fixed as high as 
17s. 6d. This shows that the outside boat could still come in profit- 
ably to this trade and do business, and it had not evidently the effect 
of necessarily frightening them away. 

Is it conceivable, to follow your argument, that if, instead of charg- 
ing 13S., you went down to ros,, even then you would not frighten boats 
away ?—I do not think it would. 

Answering further questions, witness explained that the London 
trade was being done practically by what contract boats were left, and 
the interned boats, #/us an occasional outside cargo. But the loss of 
the outside cargoes did not seem to him to matter much, because one 
could always get boats. A boat would come, if it was offered a price. 
He did not think that by the lowering of the freights on the interned 
boats one would prevent an outside boat being chartered from the 
Tyne to London. The tendency would be to pull down their freights. 
The object of the Admiralty Coasting Trade Organization, appointed 
to deal with the matter, and the London Coal Supply Advisory Com- 
mittee was to prevent any leakage through to private hands of coal 
coming under the special arrangement of boats referred to. The Govern- 
ment asked for a return as to where the coal went, so as to enable 
them to have a check. What the Advisory Committee had asked for 
was that they should have the interned boats at 5s. per ton. They 
argued that this would give an ample margin of profit, covering all 
the extra risks. The ground for asking this was that the boatsrunning 
in the public interest of London had been taken away by the Govern- 
ment. In one case no less than twelve out of thirteen boats of a 
certain owner were taken away; and he was paid for them on the 
basis of something like 4s. Having taken away boats running at 3s. a 
ton, and paid 4s. for them, the Government gave in return a much 
worse article—because the interned boats were much worse—and pro- 
posed to charge the market rate of the day, which varied from 11s. to 
13s. The loss naturally fell on the gas and electricity companies, 
because the freight owners simply could not stand it. 

The CHarrMAN: You are practically paying ros. a ton over what 
you had bargained to pay when you made your contract ? 

Witness: Yes. 

And some Committee of the Government are pocketing the balance ? 
—They are pocketing the balance. 

Supposing the freights could be got down more to your figure, and 
you were able to get coal in at 5s. instead of 13s. or 14s. a ton, what 
would be the position of the London consumer as regards gas. Would 
he get a reduction ?—It would go to his advantage. 

Could you give us, to the best of your knowledge, what the position 
of the London gas consumer will be if things still go on as they are. 
That is to say, later on when your old contracts have expired, and you 
are tied down to the present standard of prices ?—It isa very easy sum. 
If these freights are going to rule, and be the basis of contracts for 
freights, 13s. would mean a tod. rise in the price of gas. I do not 
want to mislead you to the extent that all this would naturally have to 
be incurred. The Company have one ship of their own already, and 
have taken steps to buy other ships at a great sacrifice, because now 
it is a very unattractive proposition to buy ships. Second-hand ships 
are selling at a bigger price than new ships could be built for before 
the war. But still it does limit the amount you would have to lose on 
freights, because you can still buy second-hand ships and run them at 
very much cheaper rates than ros. To show what enormous profits 
could be made, you could buy an old ship, and it would have paid for 
itself in one year at those rates. You may take it from me that the 
contracts for coal will be up 3s. above last year. That means 3d. on 
the price of gas. If you put freights on the top of that, you have 
got a big thing. 

Professor ASHLEY: The amount the interned ships can carry is 
comparatively small; and if they could carry the coal at comparatively 
low freights, it might be difficult to divide these cargoes among all the 
public utility companies who would like to benefit by the cheap coal ? 

Witness : You would have to deal with it proportionately, ~ 

Mr. Dent: What guarantee is there that the Committee, of which 
the majority are coal contractors, are not deliberately fixing the freight- 
age of the interned steamers for the purpose of increased profits ? 

Witness: For the reason that we practically know the destination of 
almost every cargo of coal that is carried by the interned steamers. 
I could see a possible difficulty of this kind ; and I have been very keen 
on the Admiralty Coasting Office insisting on the filling-up of returns 
each week showing what coal has been received by these interned 
steamers, so that they could check automatically the deliveries from 
these firms of contractors. 

Mr. Macuin : I have every sympathy with the contractors ; but it 





seems to me that the interned ships are going to relieve some of these 
gentlemen from their responsibilities ? 

Witness: I do not think they are. The question, of course, is, On 
whose back is the incidence of this extra cost ultimately going to fall ? 
It is bound to fall to a large extent on the consumer. I do not sup- 
pose there is any company hoping to deal with the contractors on this 
hard-and-fast line: ‘“ You must deliver this coal, and you must make 
up the tonnage which you have lost.” 

Mr. Macuin: I, unfortunately, have had experience ‘of these very 
cases in the Courts; and the Courts uphold it. We have been told 
by many witnesses that they are insisting on their contracts being 
carried out where colliery proprietors have claimed to be released ; 
and the contracts are being carried out. It is a question of degree. 

Mr. Boyton: Are the Admiralty in charging 13s. charging the 
maximum ? 

Witness: No. They are charging about ts. 6d. below what has been 
done outside at the present time. That is to say, when they were 
charging t1s., outside boats were being done from 12s. 6d. to 13s. 

You have a grievance against the Government for charging 13s., 
which in itself is not the actual maximum. Is the main object of the 
Government to help the utility companies ?—As far as I know, what 
brought it about was that we got very short of coal in December; and 
we did not see how we were going to get coal to London at all. The 
Governor of the Company, Sir Corbet Woodall, wrote to Lord Fisher 
and pointed out that there was a very serious state of things, and asked 
him if it were possible to release some of the commandeered boats, if 
only for a very short time, or do something in that way to help us. 
Lord Fisher replied that the Admiralty could not see their way to 
release any boats, but that they were considering the question of cer- 
tain interned boats ; and almost immediately following this came the 
invitation of the Overseas Prize Committee to a meeting at the Colonial 
Office, which they summoned to inquire into the whole case. The 
boats were put in really at the request of the London Gas Companies, 
to help them in the serious position when they could not get coal by 
any means to London. 

If you have to base your contracts on the present rate of freights, we 
may be faced with a tod. or 1s. increase in the price of gas?—We 
might be. 

Replying to questions by Mr. Crooks, witness said the freights for 
the interned steamers were fixed inthe North. There were two gentle- 
men there who had been appointed to manage the boats; and they 
acted just as any charterers or freighting agents would. This wasnot 
what was expected when the interned ships were taken over. He 
would be very glad to see more interned ships put on. [t would help 
to get prices down. 

Mr. Crooxs: Supposing we are fixing a freight at 5s. or 4s., would 
the Government be equally right in fixing the sale price of coal at the 
same time ? 

Witness: The difference between the two is that the coal does not at 
present belong to the Government. For practical purposes, the in- 
terned ships do. 

Mr. Fivux: Has it occurred to you that, in the case of such a Com- 
pany as your own, if any saving that might be made through the 
Government reducing the freights for interned ships were app'ied wholly 
to lowering the price of gas, and that was not linked-up with the rate 
of dividend paid, the situation would be different ? 

Witness: No. I think at the present moment you have got, under 
our sliding-scale, an ideal way of getting what you want. 

My point is that if, through getting these ships cheaper, you are able 
to avoid putting 2d., 3d., or 4d. on to the ptice of gas, you would also 
at the same time avoid reducing your dividend. That is to say, it 
would be a benefit to your shareholders, asshareholders, through that. 
Not merely the consumers of London, but the shareholders of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company would gain. So that while an appeal might 
be made to the Government on behalf of the consumers as a body, any- 
thing in the way of offering ships at a price distinctly below the current 
market could not benefit the consumers without benefiting the share- 
holders?—No, to the small extent that the shareholders do benefit by 
the dividend. 

Then there are two questions come up. Why should the share- 
holders of the Gas Light and Coke Company be benefited, whereas the 
shareholders of a milling company that might require the services of a 
ship to bring grain from some foreign port in order to serve the public 
of London, should not gain; and why should the consumers of gas in 
London benefit rather than the consumers of something else in Man- 
chester, or some other part of the kingdom ?—First of all, a gas com- 
pany’s business is rather different from an ordinary coal merchant’s 
business, or any other kind of business. That is to say, it is physically 
different. If anyone starts a business as a coal merchant, and he can- 
not get any coal, it does not matter to him very much, because he can 
put up his shutters, and there is an end ofit. With regard to our coke, 
if we have none there is none to be sold. With gas it is a different 
thing. We are under a statutory obligation to supply it. We must 
supply gas, whether we like it or no. Anybody comes and takes our 
gas from us. 

That answers my point, because it means that whatever expense you 
have got to meet you are under a statutory liability to meet these ex- 
penses, even though it cuts your dividend down to nothing. It rather 
adds force to what I was going to put to you, that while the service of 
the poorer gas users might appeal powerfully for the use of these ships, 
this is linked-up with maintaining a dividend to shareholders who have 
undertaken as a body a certain liability, whether it pays them or it does 
not pay them. If the one could be separated from the other, the case 
might perhaps be clear ?—I quite see what is in your mind. With 
regard to the shareholders, it is a comparatively small interest in the 
matter; and, moreover, if you did anything to strike at the sliding- 
scale, you would be doing a great deal of harm to gas companies and, 
incidentally, to the public, because we get our money very cheaply on 
the basis of the sliding-scale. We can serve the gas consumers well 
by raising capital cheaply and economically. The sliding-scale is a 
splendid automatic balance between the two sides, the consumer and 
the shareholder. I, for one, should regret very much to see the sliding- 
scale altered. It has been considered by Parliament over and over 
again ; and it does work wonderfully well in securing a fair balance 
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between the interests. When you consider that it is only one-seventh, 
and 1d. in the price of gas means about £112,000 to the consumer, and 
only 2s. 8d. per cent. to the shareholder, then the latter's share is very 
small. The aggregate to the shareholders is £20,000. The consumers’ 
interests are so much larger in effect, that they are naturally the govern- 
ing consideration with regard to the present situation. — 

After replying to a few more questions, the witness withdrew. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Annual Report. 

We have received from the Superintendent of the City of Manchester 
Gas Department (Mr. F. A. Price) the report and accounts of the Gas 
Committee for the year ending March 31. The principal portions of 
the report, which bears the signature of Mr. Alderman Kay, J.P., the 
Chairman of the Committee, are given below. 


FINANCIAL, 


The expenditure on capital account during the year amounted to 
£37,944. Of this sum, £10,454 has been provided out of net profits and 
the balance out of loans. The total capital outlay at March 31, 1915, 
was {£3,043,769, the loan debt in respect of which was £1,002,099. 
The balance of sinking fund not actually applied to the redemption of 
debt at the same date was £20 482. 

The following is asummary of the items of income and expenditure ; 
the figures for the previous year being given for comparison :— 














Income. 
1914. 1915. 
£580,920 Gas, &c.. £535,985 
Residuals— 
114,858 Coke. 102,318 
49,831 — Sa ee a ee ee ee ee ae ae 30,848 
Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of am- 
44,222 SRT areca of» 37,310 
702 Sundry receipts 706 
£790,533 £757,167 
Expenditure. 
Manufacture— 
£331,841 Coal, caamel angel. 2.0.» s «-* £333,353 
Carbonizing wages, maintenance of plant, 
114,031 es os to! ee ay oe ° 113,252 
21,962 Renewals 21,994 
Distribution— 
Maintenance of plant, salaries and wages, 
59,264 is «- s 54,930 
40,044 Menmewale . «5 2. # « 41,964 
67,835 Rents, rates, and taxes . 58,176 
Management, collection, &c.— 
Salaries and wages (Less received from 
Electricity Committee for collection of 
22,917 accounts, £1999) 22,502 
— War service allowances 7,815 
14,691 Other charges . 14,393 
£670,693 £666,380 
£119,840 Showing a gross profit for the year of. . £90,787 
From which has to be deducted the 
38,714 amount paid for interest on loans, &c. 39,628 
£81,126 Leaving a net profit of £51,159 


The net profit, together with £23,597 14s. 8d. the balance of the 
reserve funds, making a total sum of £74,756 15s. 11d., has been 
appropriated as follows, the excess appropriation of £52,708 5s, 6d. 
being carried forward to next year’s account : 


IQt4. I9QI5« 
£63,722 Sinking fund for redemption of loan debt. £67,011 
52,090 City fund in aid of rates . a oe 50,000 
Applied in extension of works where 
6,065 borrowing powers are not granted 10,454 
sie | Premiums, &c., on purchase of 4 per cent. 
14 stock for cancellation oat a ‘ee 
£121,891 £127,465 


The quantity of gas sold was 5,881,103,000 cubic feet, an increase of 
1°90 per cent. on the corresponding figures for the previous year ; and 
the average price realized was 1s. 11°74d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
extension of the graduated scale of charges to meet the case of con- 
sumers taking over 1 million cubic feet per quarter, referred to in last 
year’s report, represented further concessions to consumers of the value 
of £6500. The cost of coal and oil per ton carbonized was 12s. 6'94d., 
as against 12s. 6:03d. for the previous year; while the income from 
residual products fell to 6s. 5‘19d. per ton, compared with 7s. 10°45d. 
—representing an increase of 1s. 6°17d. per ton in the net cost of raw 
material, which, on the total carbonization of 530,042 ‘tons, amounts 
to £40,128. 

The amount transferred from revenue to the credit of the renewals 
account is £65,241, which, together with the interest on the fund, 
makes a total credit for the year of £69,588. The sum of £68,800 has 
been expended during the year. The balance to the credit of the ac- 
count is now £145,704. 

The balance of the general reserve fund, after meeting certain pay- 
ments in connection with the war, and the amount standing to the 
credit of the consolidated stock premium reserve account, amounting 
together to the sum of £23,597, have been transferred to the credit of 
the net profit appropriation account. 


EvuROPEAN WAR, 


With a view to supplementing the efforts of the citizens of Man- 
chester, the Committee proposed on Aug. 28, 1914, and the City 





Council approved, that £7000 be paid out of the reserve fund towards 
the equipment of the Manchester Battalions, and {30co from thesame 
source towards the Lord Mayor’s Local Fund. At March 31, 502 em- 
ployees of the department had joined His Majesty's forces, represent- 
ing 58 per cent. of the employees who were eligible on Aug. 4, 1914. 
The estimated war service allowances payable under the Council's 
resolution of Oct. 7, including the Street Lighting Department, will 
amount to £21,000 per annum. The employees of the Committee 
have requested to be allowed to place in the general office of the 
department, at their expense, a permanent record of “the names of 
those employees who have joined the Imperial forces. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Committee of Jan. 22, gas 
is being supplied to 69 Belgian hostels and 13 Red Cross and voluntary 
military hospitals at one-half the usual price. The concession will 
amount to about £400 per annum. 


RESTRICTION OF LIGHTING ORDER. 


The restriction of street lighting which came into operation on 
Feb. 8 has had an adverse effect on the consumption of gas. To 
March 31, the decrease due to this cause is estimated at 30 million 
cubic feet. Under similar conditions, the reduction during the current 
year will be about 290 million cubic feet, which is equal to 5 per cent. 
of last year’s total sales. 


War Bonvus. 


The men working 8-hour shifts have been granted a war bonus of 4d. 
per shift, and all other men 2s. per week, except foremen and trades- 
men, who have been advanced according to their respective trade 
rates. The bonus dates as from April 1 last, and the annual cost is 
estimated at £8000, 


3RITISH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION. 


By resolution of Oct. 30, 1914, the Committee decided to continue, 
for a further period of three years, their subscription, on the basis of 
2s. 6d. per million cubic feet of gas made, to the funds of the British 
Commercial Gas Association. The propaganda work of the Associa- 
tion is proving most beneficial to the development of the gas industry, 
and is well worthy of financial support by all undertakings. 


PrRIcE OF Gas. 


Owing to the increase in the price of coal and oil, the reduction in 
the value of residuals, the war allowances and bonus, and the increased 
cost of stores, &c., the Committee have been reluctantly compelled to 
recommend an advance of 6d. per tooo cubic feet in the price of gas 
to all consumers. The recommendation was approved by the City 


Council, and the new scale of charges will take effect as from June 24 
as follows :— 


Within 
the City. 
Per 1000 c.f, 


Without 
the City. 
Per 1000 c.f, 

s. d s. d. 


Gas Consumed on One Premises 
per Quarter, 


Ordinary consumers— 
Under 250,000 cubic feet 
250,000 and under 1 million 
1 million and under 2 millions 
2miilions ,, 


| ” ” 
4 


NN 


” 
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m and upwar 
Gas-engines— 
Under 1 million cubic feet. 
1 million and under 2 millions 
2 millions and upwards Tao 
[These prices are subject to a discount of 
2d. per rooocubic feet for payment within 
one month. } 
Public streetlamps [met] . . . . . . 200 cm 2 3 
Automatic consumers— 
Cubic feet per penny [net] 
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EXTENSION AND RENEWAL OF WorKs. 


Gaythorn Station.— At these works a new section of washing and 
scrubbing plant has been installed, consisting of a Livesey washer and 
vertical centrifugal washer, each of a capacity of 5 million cubic feet 
per diem. Gas-compressing plant in duplicate, of a capacity of 20,000 
cubic feet per hour, for the supply of high-pressure gas for street 
lighting and private consumers, has been erected at this station. One 
set is driven by a gas-engine and the other by an electric motor, so 
that an uninterrupted supply is assured to the consumers. 

Rochdale Road.—The first section of the vertical retort installation 
was put to work on June 24, and the second section on Oct. 28. The 
results so far obtained in the quantity of gas, coke, tar, and ammonia- 
cal liquor produced per ton of coal have been very satisfactory, and 
stoppages from naphthalene in the district supplied from these works 
considerably reduced. No. 6 gasholder at Newtown has been entirely 
reconstructed during the year. 

Bradford Road Station.—A new road has been constructed adjoining 
No. 6 gasholder, separated by a retaining and boundary wall from the 
gasholder yard; and this will eventually be the principal entrance to 
the works. A house to contain the valves operating No. 6 gasholder 
has been erected adjacent thereto. Three dwelling-housés to accommo- 
date the staff controlling the production of gas at this station during 
the day and night have been built on the land belonging to the Com- 
mittee in Bradford Road. Washing plant for recovering the coke 
from the ashes and clinker from the coal gas and carburetted water- 
gas producers has been installed and is effecting considerable economy: 
Work in connection with the extension of the railway sidings, &c., and 
the construction of the retaining wall to the railway embankment was 
commenced during the year. 

Droylsden Station.—The No. 2 vertical retort-setting at these works 
was rebuilt during the year, after being at work during the greater 
part of the period from October, 1910, to September, 1914. No. 1 
setting is still working satisfactorily. A new exhauster of a capacity of 
30,000 cubic feet per hour has been installed. 

Chemical-Works.—Extensions to the sulphuric acid chambers have 
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been carried out during the year, which will considerably increase the 
output of the plant. 


PrIVATE LIGHTING DEPARTMENT. 


Despite the adverse influence of the Restriction of Lighting Order, 
the private lighting department has made satisfactory progress during 
the year. There are 359 private high-pressure lamps and 293 high- 
power low-pressure lamps fixed and maintained by the department. 
High-pressure.gas is also being extensively used with great success for 
inside lighting and heating purposes. 

There are 473 consumers who have taken advantage of the burner 
maintenance system; and they appreciate the marked increased light- 
ing efficiency thus obtained. 


STATISTICAL, 


The following particulars are furnished as illustrating the growth and 
working of the department during the year :— 

















— Year 1914. Year 1915.| Increase. 
Per Cent. 
MANUFACTURE— 
Material carbonized—tons. . -| 530,840 | 530,042 — 
Gas made—Thousands cub. ft. .| 6,130,677 | 6,232,967 1°67 
‘ per ton—cub. ft. . . . . 11,549 |  +=+11,759 — 
Illuminating power as tested by ‘‘ Metro- | 
politan’’ No. 2 burner—candles 16°51 | 15°87 — 
Calorific value, B.Th.U. . . 581 | 567 ~- 
DISTRIBUTION— | 
Output of gas—Thousands cub. ft. .| 6,130,358 | 6,237,403 1°75 
Gas sold mr - vy *| 59771,415 | 5,881,103 I*go 
Gas unaccounted for (adjusted) ,, +2 | 209,204 203,027 = 
a 09 » percent. on output 3°41 3°25 
Total number of consumers (including 
SUOESES) . . tk ct fk ts} «6FBZB7O | 289,201 o'71 
Number of automatic consumers . ; 70,420 72,202 2°53 
Gas sold to automatic consumers— 
Thousands cub. ft. . . . . 869,065 965,388 It‘o8 
Gas cookers and fires :— 
Number fixed and owned by Com- | 
mittee— 
Cookers . 72,993 | 80,333 10'06 
Grillers . 34,489 36,966 7°18 
Fires. 12,308 17,083 | 38 80 
119,790 134,382 12°18 
Gas consumed (estimated)— 
Cookers and _ grillers—Thousands | 
NR ws Botte als a?) ve ae a 942,500 1,016,500 7°85 
Fires—Thousands cub. ft. 120,000 185,0co | 54°17 
Per cent. of consumers having free use 
of cooker or griller , ‘ e% 57 62 — 
Mains— 
Total length of mains laid, including 
high-pressure mains—miles . 9753 9883 — 
Public lamps— 
Within the city 21,232 21,427 -- 
Without the city 1,372 1,420 — 
22,604 22,847 oe 
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SMETHWICK GAS UNDERTAKING. 


It was stated last week that, for the financial year ended March 31, 
there was a net profit on the working of the Smethwick gas undertak- 
ing of £5511, from which has been provided a contribution to public 
lighting and the district rate of £4173, and to the Free Library Com- 
mittee of £50, leaving a surplus of £1288 to be carried to depreciation 
and extension fund account. Further particulars of the financial, as 
well as the working, results are now available, in the report of the 
Secretary (Mr. W. J. Sturges) to the Chairman and members of the 
Gas Committee. 


From this, it appears that the total income for the year from all 
sources on revenue account amounted to £80,535, compared with 
£80,154 for the previous year. The net sales of gas amounted to 
£60,458, an increase of {2227 over the previous year. The total 
quantity of gas sold and accounted for was 563,470,600 cubic feet, 
which compared with the previous year shows an increase of 14.702,7c¢0 
cubic feet, or 2°68 per cent. The gas sold through prepayment meters 
increased 8°83 per cent. Sales for power and manufacturing purposes 
show a decrease of 4°46 per cent , and public lighting a decrease of 
9°35 percent. The quantity of gas unaccounted-for, due to leakage, 
condensation, &c., was 34,485,900 cubic feet, or 5°77 per cent. of the 
gas sent out, as against 5°71 per cent. in the previous year. The 
amount collected from prepayment meters during the year averaged 
458. 1ogd. per meter, with an average consumption of gas per meter of 
16,513 cubic feet, an increase of 2s. 7d., or 924 cubic feet, per meter. 
The number of meters fixed at the end of the year was: Ordinary, 
4000; prepayment, 10,446. The number of cooking-stoves fixed on 
hire was 4490, and of grillers fixed free of charge to prepayment 
consumers 5415. 

There was a decrease of £1693 in the amount of income arising out 
of the sales of residual products ; the total amount realized from this 
source being £19,750, against £21,444 for the previous year. On coke 
(which shows a decrease of £1306), while the quantity sold was more 
than last year, the average price realized was 1s. 4d. per ton less, and 
the increased cost of haulage and labour charges together accounted 
for a further loss of 10d. per ton. 

The total expenditure on revenue account was £63,311, or an in- 
crease of £1872. On manufacture of gas (including maintenance and 
renewals of works and plant) there is an increase of £2631, owing prin- 








cipally to the increased cost of coal (equal to 84d. per ton) and heavier 
expenditure in repairs. The net cost of manufacture (after deducting 
the value of residual products) works out at 1s. o 834d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas sold, compared with 11°286d. for the previous year. The 
total value of the public lighting (including 30,531,500 cubic feet of 
gas at 1s. 8d. per 1000 feet, plus maintenance expenses) contributed 
free of charge in aid of the district rate was £4173. The number of 
public lamps in use at the end of the year was 1330. . There is an ad- 
ditional charge on this occasion of £382 for war allowances. The total 
wages bill for the year amounted to £18,472, as against £17,860. 

The gross profit on the year's trading is £17,224, as compared with 
£18,715. The profit and loss account shows a credit balance of £7108 
brought forward from the previous year’s account; and to this has 
been added the gross profit of £17,224. Against this has been charged 
the necessary provision for interest on loans and redemption and ex- 
tinction of debt, amounting in the aggregate to £11,712, leaving a net 
profit for the year, as already stated, of £5511, compared with £7735, 
a decrease of £2224. After providing the contributions agreed upon, 
the balance of £1288 has been transferred to the credit of the depre- 
ciation and extensions fund account. Further expenditure during the 
year, amounting in the aggregate to £2214, has been charged to this 
account, which, after crediting the balance of net profit of £1288, 
shows an adverse balance of £7099 to be liquidated out of revenue. 





REINSTATEMENT OF PIPE-TRENCHES. 





The Costs in the Metropolitan Water Board Area. 

At the Metropolitan Water Board’s meeting last Friday, the Works 
and Stores Committee submitted a schedule of prices in respect to the 
reinstatement of pipe-trenches opened by the Board in certain of the 
Metropolitan districts ; and they were agreed to. 


HackNEy BorouGHu Council. 


Tar paving . per super yard 3s. od. 
+» Macadam a - 7 +O 
Asphalte 5 es ‘ 6 6 
at roadway a si 12 oO 


AcTon URBAN District COUNCIL. 
New blue-brick paving per square yard 5s. gd. 
Finspury BorouGu Councit, 
Footway paved by Val de Travers— 
Mastic asphalte, at per yard super, 1-inch thick : 


Up toand including 5 yardssuper . . . . . . 58. Od. 

Above 5 yards up toand including toyards . .. 5 oO 
» 10 ” ” ” 20 4 4 6 
” 20 o” ” ” 50 ” 4 3 
1 50 100 ,, 4 0 


” ” 9 

Concrete by Council at 18s. per cubic yard. 
Footway nearly always on 4-inch concrete. 
Nothing less than 1 yard. 


Asphalte Roadway Paved by Val de Travers, Limmer, or French, whichever 
is Nearest the Opening. 
Compressed asphalte at per yard super. 
1-inch 


13-inches 2-inches 
thick. thick. thick. 
Up to and including 5 yards super . >» Ja:od... 108.60. 13s. od. 
Above 5 yards up to and including 10 yards 6 6 .. I0 oO 12 
»» IO ” ” ” 20 5 oS @ ws 8 6 . 2 6 
1» 20 ” ” ” 50 ” 6 OB as 8 o i 66 
1» +50 $9 ” * 100 (5, 6 0 « 80 I0 oO 
Concrete by Council at 18s. per cube yard. 
Nothing less than 1 yard. 
HENDON URBAN District COUNCIL. 
Wood and concrete F per yard super gs. od. 
Weee Only «2 « «© «© « » « “a a 11 6 
Comereteonly . . « + « » * - 7 6 
Relaying setts on 6-inch concrete . as i 60 
‘ss - g-inch concrete . a os 7 6 
-< ss 12-inch concrete . ‘ - 9 0 
Brick paving . 3. 3 « @ * es i" 4 0 
Wooprorp URBAN District CounNcIL. 
Trinidad asphalte and bituvia . per super yard 15s. od. 
East Ham CorporaTION, 
Asphalte macadam . — per square yard 6s. 6d. 
Pitchings relaid on g-inch concrete. as ne 8 6 
Concrete .'. « » ° per cubic yard 20 o 
Channelling relaid. . ee per yardrun' 1 10 
Tar macadam, with topping . per yard super 5 Oo 
IrForD Urspan District CounciL. 

Asphalte per yard super  3s.0d. 
Tar paving . ” ” 3 0 
CAMBERWELL BorovuGH COUNCIL, 

Tar macadam . per yard super 4s. 6d. 

St. Pancras BorouGu Council. 

Tar-sprayed macadam . peryard super 3s. od. 

New wood blocks . i wee oe cost price. 





Rise in Price at Sleaford.—The Sleaford Gas Company, Limited, 
intimate that, from July 1, the price of gas will be increased 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Gas Prices at Ilkeston.—It having been suggested at a recent 
meeting of the Ilkeston Town Council that the proposed increase in 
the price of gas by 6d. per 1oco feet should be reconsidered, the Com- 
mittee have again had the matter under discussion, with the result 
that no ground has been found for altering the recommendation. 
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ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Report of the Council for the Past Session. 


The June number of the “ Illuminating Engineer” contains the text 
of the report of the Council of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
as presented and adopted at the annual meeting on the 18th ult., on 
the motion of Mr. F. W. Goodenough (the Chairman of the Council), 
seconded by Mr. A. P. Trotter. 


The Council pointed out that the report appeared in circumstances 
very different from those existing at the end of the previous session. 
At that time everything pointed to an active resumption of work in the 
autumn under the most favourable of conditions. The international 
side of the movement had assumed definite shape through the forma- 
tion of the International Commission on Illumination. The Society in 
the United States and the newly-formed Society in Germany were 
actively carrying on their work ; and in France and Belgium the move- 
ment was also making steady progress. Active steps were being taken 
for the extension of the work of the Society throughout the United 
Kingdom ; and the official organ of the Society for August contained a 
special summary, giving the aims and the work so far performed by 
the Society. It was intended to send out this number with a view to 
enlarging the membership of the Society, and increasing its scope of 
operations. Scarcely had the issue appeared, however, when the war 
began. International co-operation was brought to a standstill ; and 
it became evident that the proposed widespread effort to arouse interest 
in the movement would have to be postponed. Nevertheless it was 
felt to be essential to maintain the continuity of work of the Society as 
far as possible ; and it was hoped that the present exceptional circum- 
stances, while checking the activities of the Society in some directions, 
would provide opportunities for useful work in others -light being 
necessary in all times, alike in peace and in war. 





MEMBERS ENGAGED IN WAR Work. 

The carrying out of the usual programme of the Society presented 
difficulties. Many of the younger members joined the forces ; others 
have been engaged in special professional work for the Government. 
The President, for example, has been very fully occupied in medical 
work in connection with the war. Other members have been neces- 
sarily immersed in extra labours caused by the withdrawal of so many 
men from their ordinary occupations, and the dislocation of business 
conditions generally. A considerable proportion of the members of 
the Society have been engaged in the important duty of maintaining 
the supply of gas and electricity ; and the exceptional demands of fac- 


tories engaged in preparing munitions of war on the one hand, and the 


unusual requirements as regards diminution in public lighting on the 
other, have added to their responsibilities throughout a difficult period. 
Members interested in acetylene, incandescent oil, and similar portable 
systems of lighting have been very busily engaged in Government 





work, Many members also have undertaken new responsibilities as 
special constables or in connection with volunteer corps. 


MEMBERSHIP MAINTAINED. 


In the circumstances it was also natural that there should have been 
a certain number of resignations, and a considerable increase in mem- 
bership during the year could scarcely have been anticipated. The 
Council are glad to say, however, that the present number of mem- 
bers stands at a figure slightly above that prevailing at the commence- 
ment of the war. All things considered, the Society may congratulate 
itself on this result under such unfavourable conditions. 

During the session, Sir Corbet Woodall and Mr. Thomas Alva 
Edison accepted nomination as Honorary Members of the Society ; 
and, in accordance with the arrangement made with the Institutions of 
Gas and Electrical Engineers last year, the Presidents of these two 
bodies (Mr. Bond and Sir John Snell) were invited to act upon the 
Council of the Society. 

At the commencement of the session the question arose whether the 
ordinary programme could be carried out ; and, in view of the many 
important applications of light illustrated by recent events, it was de- 
cided to hold regular monthly meetings, but to select, as far as possible, 
subjects for discussion which would be of special interest at the present 
time. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY, 


Five meetings (not including the annual general meeting) were held. 
At the opening meeting (Dec. 1) there was a general discussion on 
“Tlluminating Engineering in War Time.” Some of the problems 
arising through the war were considered, with reference to the altera- 
tions in outdoor lighting that have been made as a measure of precau- 
tion against hostile aircraft. It was pointed out that the methods of 
concealed window-lighting recommended at previous meetings of the 
Society, and the avoidance of glaring sources were best adapted to 
comply with the requirements made by the authorities. 

In this discussion, it was considered expedient to avoid any detailed 
comment on, or criticism of, the alterations in public lighting made since 
the commencement of the war; the aim of the Society being simply to 
assist its members and the public in complying loyally with any steps 
taken by the authorities in the interests of public safety. 

The framing and carrying out of general regulations for the lighting 
of shop-windows and streets in war time, undertaken at short notice, 
was a difficult task; and, not unnaturally, the regulations were inter- 
preted somewhat differently in various districts. So it was thought the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, whose members were accustomed to 
the consideration of such matters, might be of service. Accordingly, 
a Committee, including some members of the Society who were also 
members of the Anti-Aircraft Corps, was formed with a view to making 
some definite recommendations on shop-window lighting, which would 
enable the requirements of the authorities to be satisfactorily fulfilled. 





After several meetings, suggestions were prepared and submitted to 











SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 


GLASGOW; 56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 








The ‘Main’ Value. 


“T’HE “Main” value is good 

value. First-class work- 
manship, sensible design, excel- 
lence of material—these three 
combine in the production of 
‘“Main” Cookers and make 
them popular wherever used. 
Mains can fill your require- 
ments satisfactorily. 


R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N. Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 
83, 
Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham 
Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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18, Severn Street, 
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3 authorities, by whom they were sympathetically received and con- 
sidered. 

In view of the great changes made in public lighting since the war 
began, the Council thought that a record of these conditions might with 
advantage be kept, by means of photographs and measurements of the 
conditions of illumination prevailing in the streets of London. Per- 
mission has been granted to the Hon. Secretary for this to be done, on 
the understanding that none of the data should be published until the 
conclusion of the war. It is hoped that when that time arrives some 
interesting data will be available; and it is probable that some useful 
lessons may be learned from the exceptional lighting conditions now 
prevailing, which will not be without influence on the methods of illu- 
mination to be adopted in the future. 

The second meeting of the Society (Jan. 19) was again devoted toa 
subject of considerable topical interest—the “Scientific Development 
and Practical Applications of Searchlights.” In the discussion it was 
considered essential to avoid any reference to the arrangements made 
for home defence; and there were many matters it was deemed in- 
expedient to mention at present. Notwithstanding these limitations, 
however, the discussion was regarded as an important contribution to 
the knowledge of the subject—many problems of more than ordinary 
interest being suggested. 

In view of the restrictions on public lighting, it was thought that a 
paper dealing with some aspect of interior illumination would be appre- 
ciated. Accordingly, at the following meeting (Feb. 16) a paper was 
read by Mr. F. W. Thorpe, on the “ Development of Fixture Design 
in Relation to Architecture, Illumination, and Interior Decoration.” 
The subject is one of considerable interest to members of the arcbi- 
tectural profession, and should be the means of drawing the attention 
of architects to the work of the Society. 

On March 16 there was a discussion on the “ Marking and Rating of 
Lamps and the Best Methods of Specifying their Illuminating Value” 
—a very important subject both to lamp manufacturers and to the 
general public. 

The succeeding meeting (April 28) was given up to a discussion on 
“ Visibility—Its Practical Aspects.” The discussion was in several 
respects supplementary to that on “ Searchlights,” and dealt with many 
points of considerable interest at the present moment. 

The subject of discussion at the final meeting of the session (May 18), 
“The Lighting of Rifle Ranges,” was again one of topical interest. 
A very large number of these ranges are being constructed at the pre- 
sent time; and in view of the important effect of the conditions of 
illumination on the convenience of marksmen, a specification of the 
lighting conditions would be a useful guide to those engaged in their 
construction. 

It will thus be seen that the Council have been able to continue meet- 
ings as usual during the session in spite of the difficulties imposed by the 
war, and, by the selection of suitable subjects, interest has been kept 
alive. Theattendance at meetings has been more than maintained, and 
the standard in the discussions has been uniformly high. The subjects 





have also been such as to interest new circles in the work of the Society ; 
and connections have been established which should be helpful in 
time tocome. The interest aroused in the papers during the session 
has shown the necessity for the platform offered by the Society for the 
discussion of the many lighting problems awaiting solution. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES, COMMITTEES, &c. 


There is, unfortunately, little to report regarding proceedings of inter- 
national congresses. The Illuminating Engineering Society in the 
United States continued its work as usual, and a number of valuable 
papers were read at its Eighth Annual Convention at Cleveland. 
The National Illumination Commission in this country has held several 
meetings, and proposes to carry on its work, although during the war 
various matters which would otherwise have been actively taken up 
have necessarily been postponed. 

At the present time, when so many factories are working overtime 
on Government work, the subject of industrial lighting is being given 
special prominence, and the report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed in 1913 by the Home Secretary to inquire into the matter is 
being awaited with considerable interest. The work of the Committee 
has proceeded steadily since the war commenced ; and its report, when 
issued, is expected to do much to encourage more scientific methods 
of illumination. 

ADDITIONAL SuPPORT REQUIRED. 


The position may be summarized by saying that, in spite of the un- 
precedented conditions arising through the war, the Society has been 
able to maintain its useful work. It is becoming evident that, in order 
to make any substantial progress, the Society must either secure a 
considerably enlarged membership or consider an increase in its 
present moderate subscription. The Illuminating Engineering Society 
in the United States, in spite of its vastly greater membership, has 
experienced similar difficulties, and is now considering a scheme for 
dividing members into two classes—namely, ‘‘ members ” and “ asso- 
ciate members ”—paying respectively subscriptions of two guineas and 
one guinea per annum. The Council consider that additional funds 
are needed to enable the work of the Society to be carried on in a 
satisfactory manner; and they desire to emphasize the importance of 
securing additional members. 


PROGRAMME FOR NEXT SESSION. 


The Council are now engaged in considering the programme for the 
next session; and they invite suggestions as to the future work of the 
Society, or any subjects which might receive special attention during 


the next session. 


The report was signed by Sir William H. Bennett, President, Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough, Chairman of Council, and Mr. Leon Gaster, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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A 1915 Perfectionment. , 


A most valuable fresh feature in 
our 1915 ‘Injector-Ventilating” 
Gas Fires is the Ventilation-Regu- 
lator in the upper or ventilating 
flue (see diagrams). 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
Essex Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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QUALITY OF LONDON WATER. 


At last Friday’s meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
eleventh report by Dr, Houston, the Director of Water Examination, 
was presented, and appears to be not only of scientific interest, but of 
great practical importance. 


The first part of the report deals with the lime experiments at Sun- 
bury, and the Water Examination Committee draw the attention of the 
Board to the fact that, by adding less than 1 Ib. of lime to 500 gallons of 
raw Thamesriver water, the following remarkable results were obtained : 
The water before it left the first tank was greatly improved as regards 
colour and turbidity ; and the total number of bacteria was reduced 
over 99 per cent, The B. coli results were specially worthy of note; 
for whereas the raw river water before treatment contained B. coli in 
I c.c. in 41°2 per cent. of the samples, yet after treatment there were 
no B. coli in 10,000 c.c. 

The Director considers that such a water could not conceivably have 
contained any of the microbes of epidemic water-borne disease —c.g., 
typhoid fever; and he concludes with the following strong state- 
ment : 


. . « no hesitation is felt in expressing the opinion that river 

water, no matter how impure, may be brought into a condition of 
absolute safety bacteriologically, and of great relative purity chemically, 
by means of lime.” 

The Committee note with interest that there seems some ground for 
believing that the lime treatment is effective in dealing with alge in- 
fected waters. They are convinced that lime, when used in slight 
excess, can render most impure water safe for domestic use. As 
regards the practicability of the process on a large scale, they endorse 
the cautious statements made by the Director. There can be no doubt 
that in the case of very soft waters, sterilization by means of lime is 
both a satisfactory and an extremely cheap method of purification. In 
the case of hard waters, the cost is admittedly serious; but, on the 
other hand, the advantages to the consumer of a soft water are so 
material, that it is perhaps a debatable question whether the process 
may not come to be regarded as a financially sound proposition. The 
whole question, in their opinion, deserves of further investigation. 

The second part of the Director’s report deals with the critical study 
of microbes in the London waters which might conceivably be mistaken 
for true cholera vibrios. There can be no question, they say, that the 
world-wide war now ragiag increases very appreciably the risks of 
epidemic water-borne disease. The Director had previously shown 
that his methods can detect the presence of cholera vibrios artificially 
added to water. He now shows that in the absence of cholera infec- 
tion there are no microbes normally present in the London waters 
which can pass the mesh of his tests and pose as true vibrios. By his 
comprehensive study of the “normal,” the Director is in a position to 
discover the “abnormal ” should such a contingency ever arise. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 


Fuller figures which are now available show that the revenue of the 
Dundee Gas Commissioners for the year ended April 30 amounted to 
£148,958, compared with £146,718 for the preceding year. 
other side, the expenditure was £123,597, against £121,287. 
was thus an amount to be carried to net revenue account of £25,360, 
compared with £25,430. After meeting capital charges, there is a de- 
ficit of £10,037. The quantity of gas delivered was 1,136,942,000 cubic 
feet ; the figure for the previous year having been 1,031,947,000 feet. 
The capital per million cubic feet of gas delivered stands at £378. As 
to the unaccounted-for gas, this figures at 4°66 per cent., compared with 
8°9 per cent. a year ago. The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
was 11,038 cubic feet. 

Tenders are being received at Inverness for an installation of vertical 
retorts, The report of the Manager (Mr. A. Thomson) on his visit 
with a Committee to inspect vertical retorts at Hamilton, Greenock, 
and at the Dawsholm station, Glasgow, was favourably entertained ; 
and the work will be proceeded with as early as possible. 

The price of gas at Kirkcaldy is to be raised from 3s. 5d. to 4s. 5d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Corporation of Glasgow have been found liable by Sheriff Lyell 
in £30 of damages and expenses in an action brought in the Sheriff 
Court by Andrew Burnside, in respect of injuries sustained by his son 
through falling into a trench excavated by the Water Department. 
On Nov. 18, the servants of the Corporation were repairing a water- 
pipe, and had dug atrench which reached more than halfway across 
the footpath on the north side of Argyle Street in front of the Art 
Galleries. The night was dark and foggy ; and between five and six 
o’clock the labourers came out of the trench and went to dry them- 
selves at a brazier burning in the street. 
detailed to guard the trench until the arrival of lights. 
the trench there was no protection but a heap of earth a foot high, 
which was simply a trap for the unwary. 
one to warn foot passengers. 
were guilty of negligence of the most grievous and palpable kind. 


-_— 





Higher Gas and Electricity Charges at Dewsbury.—Owing to the 
price of coal having been advanced 6s. per ton, involving an extra ex- 
penditure of about {10,000 in one year, the Dewsbury Corporation 
have increased the charges for gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, and for 
electric current have decided to charge an additional 10 per cent. for 
lighting purposes, 124 per cent. to rateable value consumers, and 15 per 
cent. for heating and motive power. 
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Gas Cookers 
The “County” 


Still maintains its POPULARITY, OWING 
TO ITS MANY ADVANTAGES. 











Up-to-Date in Construction. 


It is to your interest to have this 
COOKER ON YOUR HIRE LIST. 


An Ideal Cooker for Hiring-Out 
Purposes. 


Ask for a supply of our COOKER BOOKLETS, 
Free on application. 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, Lo, 


DEEPFIELDS, Nr. Bilston, Staffs, 


London Office and Show-Rooms :— 


BATH HOUSE, 57-60, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 








“Australasian Agents: MOLDEN & BUDDEN PTY., Ltd., 3644, Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic. ; and at SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, June 28, 
The market remains unaltered so far as prices are concerned. Naph- 
thalenes in all forms are in large demand, as well as solvent naphtha 
and benzol. Freed tar and pitch for road purposes are being delivered 
in satisfactory quantities. 
here is a marked advance in the value of sulphate of ammonia; 
sellers being very shy. It is doubtful whether the 25 per cent. quality 
could be bought at less than {14 5s. per ton net in buyers’ bags, ex 
manufacturers’ works. 


Tar Products In the Provinces. 


June 28. 

There is very little fresh to report concerning the markets for tar 
products. Pitch remains steady, and makers are still firm in their idea 
of value. Solvent naphthas continue in very good demand, and high 
prices are reported in all quarters. Creosote is quiet, and there appears 
to be plenty offering. Crude carbolic is firm, and high figures have 
been paid for both prompt and forward delivery. 

The average values of gas-works products during the past week 
were : Gas-works coal tar, 21s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 22s. 
to 23s. per ton; Norfolk, Suffolk, and Humber ports, 19s, to 2os. ; 
West Coast, 20s, to 21s, Manchester; 21s. to 21s. 6d. Liver- 
pool ; 23s. to 24s. Clyde. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, North, 
1o4d. to 11d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 6d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 3d. to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. to 4d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 
Naphthalene, £8 to £16; salts, 75s. to 80s., bags included. Anthra- 
cene, “A” quality, 2d. per unit; ““B” quality, nominally 3d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 


LIVERPOOL, June 26, 

The tone of the market has become still more vigorous during the 
past week, and a further substantial rise in values has been recorded at 
all points. There has been a certain amount of the speculative element 
in the purchasing, but there has also been a considerable volume of 
business from direct buyers abroad. Prices have been rather irregular, 
and the closing quotations are: {14 5s. to £14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, £14 7s. 6d. to £14 10s. f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 Ios. to 
£14 12s, 6d. f.o.b, Leith. The rapid advance in the near position has 





had the effect of deterring many manufacturers from selling forward ; 
but it is reported that contracts have passed for July-December, 1915, 


and January-June, 1916, at up to £14 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, 
and £14 15s. at Leith. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This market is again a little weaker on spot, and holders have 
reduced their prices to 12s. per cwt. for 95 per cent. quality, and 
12s. 3d. for 96 per cent. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


From another source it is reported that this market has remained 
very firm throughout the past week, and improved prices have been 
paid in all quarters. Outside London, makes are quoted at £13 6s. 3d. 
to £13 7s. 6d. ; Hull, £14 to £14 2s. 6d. ; Leith, £14 5s. to £14 7s. 6d. ; 
Liverpool, £14 2s. 6d. to £14 5s.; and Middlesbrough, £14 to 
£14 2s. 6d. 





COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade, 


The coal trade is rather steadier—the local holidays having re- 
duced production, and allowed steamers to arrive at the shipping ports. 
Prices, however, are still rather weak, as the permits to export coal are 
not very freely given. In the steam coal trade, the price of best 
Northumbrians is steady at 2os, to 21s. per ton f.o.b., though forward 
rates are irregular. Second-class steams are from 17s. per ton; and 
steam smalls are quiet at 14s. to 17s. per ton f.o.b., according to 
quality. The output seems to be nearer normal, and is on the whole 
rather more readily taken up; so that if the licences for export were 
granted more freely, the prospect would be brighter. In the gas coal 
trade, demand for the best classes is good; but for second sorts, the 
prices show a little quietness. Best Durham gas coals are steady at 
20s. per ton f.o.b.; second class about 18s. to 18s. 6d. per ton; and for 
‘“‘ Wear Specials,” from 22s. to 22s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. isquoted. Some 
contracts are on the market for good gas coals, but they do not seem 
to be readily concluded, as both price and freight are rather uncertain 
forward. For prompt shipment, gas-coal freights are based on about 
7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d., Tyne to London. Deliveries of gas coals are fuller, 
both to the Metropolis and to French ports; but they can scarcely be 
said to be up to the average at the end of the half year. Local com- 
panies seem to be getting fair supplies of coal, though even in these 
cases delay is caused by labour shortage in some instances. Coke 
is firm. Gas coke is less plentiful, and is quoted at higher prices. 
Good gas coke is from 23s. to 24s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 











London Office : 
165, GresHAM Houss, 
Old Broad St., E.C. 


R.&J. DEMPSTER,Ltd., 
MANCHESTER. 
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Mansfield Gas Undertaking. Droitwich Gas-Works Results. 

At the last meeting of the Mansfield Town Council, Mr. Tarachand On Monday of last week, the Gas Committee of the Droitwich Town 
stated that it had been reported to the Gas Committee that there was | Council had before them the eighth annual report of the Manager 
a deficiency of £2000 last year upon the working of the department, | (Mr. F. Shewring), which stated that the gas manufactured during the 
and he desired to knuw if this was true. Mr.T. Smith (the Chairman | year showed an increase of 1,909,600 cubic feet, or 7°4 percent. This 
of the Committee) said he was not in a position to give an immediate | was the highest increase recorded in any one year since 1900. The 
answer to the question. A full report dealing with the year’s work in | sales of gas since 1908 had increased by 59 per cent. The gas 
connection with the undertaking would be placed in the hands of mem- | unaccounted for was 3°6 per cent., against 3°7 per cent. the previous 
bers of the Council within the ensuing month; and if there had been a | year. This was an exceptionally small leakage, being the lowest in 
loss, they might rest assured that the Committee would do their best | the history of the undertaking. The profit and loss account showed 
to find out where and how it had arisen, and let the Council have all | that the gross profit, after allowing for depreciation, was £1234, leaving 
the available particulars. Then it would be for them to make any re- | a credit balance of £115, against a debit balance last year of £720. 
commendation which they might think fit. The Committee’s report | Had the expenditure been normal, this year’s profit would have been 
recommending, in consequence of the higher price of coal, an increase | a record, notwithstanding reductions (amounting to 8d. per 1000 cubic 
of 6d. per rooo cubic feet in the price charged for gas, having been | feet) in the price of gas, reduced charges for public lighting, free 
already adopted, Mr. Farmilo, who is one of the leading members cookers to slot consumers, and lower rental for meters. The gross 
of the Notts Miners’ Association, expressed the view that the Council | expenditure for the year, after deduction for depreciation, was £3859 
should raise a protest against the present high price of coal. Mr. | against £4699. The Chairman (Alderman Gabb) characterized the 
Smith stated that every effort had been made to obtain chearer coal ; report as highly satisfactory, and, referring to the fact that Mr. 
but the Committee had failed. Shewring is leaving to take up the Tawe Valley appointment, said the 
Committee appreciated his work during the last seven years. He had 
endeavoured to do his duty, and the Committee wished him well in 
Suggested Increases Referred Back.—In intrcducing the past | hismewsphere. TheCommittee have determined to give Mr. Shewring 
year's accounts of the gas urdertakings at a meeting of the Stoke-on- | a testimonial under the Council's seal. 

Trent Federated Council, Alderman Mitchell (the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) reported losses on all four works to the total amount of a 


£6779, made up of {1140 at Burslem, £2815 at Stoke, £778 at Fenton, Ewden Valley Water-Warks.—An official visit was paid last Thursday 
and {2c46 at Longton. There had been a heavy decline inthe income | afternoon by members of the Sheffield City Council to the water-works 
from residuals. The Committee would have to pay considerably more | in the Ewden Valley. The party travelled by special train, and in- 
on their coal contracts during the coming year ; and they recommended | spected first of all the workers’ village, the features of which Mr. W. 
increases of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in Burslem, Fenton, and Longton, | Terrey (the General Manager) explained. A visit was then paid to the 
and 7d. in Stoke. Alderman Hayward criticized the proposals for the | Broomhead storage dam, which will have an impounding capacity of 
increases in the various towns. He contended that, on the figures, the | 1050 million gallons, and a maximum depth of go feet. Other parts of 
price at Burslem should be increased only 5d., while at Stoke it should | the works were shown by the Resident Engineer (Mr. Colin Clegg), 
be increased 9d. The suggested increases were referred back to the | and before leaving tea was partaken of by the party, which included 
Committee for further consideration, on the understanding that they | the Lord Mayor(Mr. O. C. Wilson), the Lady Mayoress, and the Chair- 
should be adopted temporarily for the next quarter. man of the Water Committee (Alderman Styring). 





























GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The Stock Exchange last week was entirely dominated (some markets 
quite crushed, might almost be said) by the new War Loan. All the 
features and the probabilities and possibilities of this great issue have 
aroused such intense and general interest, and all the pros and cons 


the Miscellaneous and the American Markets was there any redeeming 
feature. The Gas Market naturally has suffered with the rest, and 
the array of transactions effected was perhaps never more exiguous. 
Prices, too, were put down, but not much when the general state of 
have daily been discussed so minutely in the whole Press of the | things is considered. In the Money Market, short loans were easy on 
country, that it would be beyond our power within the space at our | an abundant supply ; but discount rates stiffened considerably in view 
command to present even a fair résumé. Suffice it to say, that while | of the War Loan. 

the terms of the issue are highly inviting to the investor, its appear- Bargains done for cash during the week were as follows : On Monday, 
ance has quite upset the antecedent prices of the highest class securi- | Gas Light ordinary 844, South Metropolitan 92, 923. On Tuesday, 
ties. These were promptly put down to their minima, and in the case | British 37}, Gas Light ordinary 84, 84}, 848, 844, 85, South Metro- 
of Consols even the minimum was reduced on Wednesday to 65. | politan 904, 91. On Wednesday, Continental Union 50, Gas Light 
Opinions are not unanimous as to what will be the ultimate fate of the | ordinary 834, 84, 844, 844, Imperial Continental 65, Primitiva deben- 
conversion terms of the new Loan, and a disagreeable impression is | ture 92,924. On Thursday, Gas Light ordinary 834, ditto maximum 
growing that there is a good deal of in-and-out scheming at work | 70, 704, ditto debenture 60}, Imperial Continental 65. On Friday, 
which savours more of profit-seeking than patriotism. ‘aking the | Gas Light ordinary 833, 84, South Metropolitan 89, San Paulo deben- 
week as a whole, business has been very quiet and very dull; some de- ture 90, 90}. On Saturday, not a single bargain was marked. 
partments being almost in a state of suspended animation. Only among Bank rate (fixed Aug. 8), 5 per cent. ; last year, 3 per cent. 

















LOWEST AND HIGHEST PRICES OF BARGAINS DONE FOR CASH IN THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 26. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


8765.—Lucas, F. L., “ Burners for air and gas.” June 14. 

8766.—Mi Es, T. V., and NeEwron, CHAMBERS, AND Co., LTD., 
‘*Gas-scrubbers.” June 14. 

8830.—Eapy, L, H., and Crarxe, H. W., ‘Manufacture of gas.” 
June 15. 


toluene.” June 16. 
8974.—EVERED AND Co., Ltp., and Pizey, J. C., “‘ Gas and liquid 
main cocks.” June 18. 
8986.—GraFton, W., “Gas-fires.” June 18. 
9043.—CookgE, E. L., “ Deflector for burners.” 


June 19. 
9048.—Dean, W. T., “Artificial illumination.” 


June io. 








Lyttelton (N.Z.) Gas Supply. 


It is stated in the annual report of Mr. L. A. Stringer (the Town 
Clerk) that for the year to March 31, the revenue of the Lyttelton (N.Z.) 
gas undertaking, as per the profit and loss account, was £5657, and 


the expenditure £4712, leaving a profit of £945, equal to 14°55d. per | 


tooo cubic feet. The department has again exceeded all previous 
records in the output of gas, and there has been a further increase in 
the number of consumers. ‘These yearly increases in the number of 
consumers and the output of gas,” it is pointed out, “ would not be 
remarkable in a town of normal growth; but the position is very 
different in Lyttelton. The gas-works have been established nearly 
forty years, during which period the population of the town has been 
stationary. New buildings are erected at the rate of about six per 
year; ard these in many cases are to replace old ones. In these cir- 
cumstances, one wonders where the gas engineer is able to keep push- 
ing in new services.” The question of supplying the demand for gas 
reached a critical point during the year ; and the provision of larger 
mains and improved facilities at the works became imperative. The 
problem has been temporarily met. Proposals for extensions to the 
works have, however, had to be held over, pending definite informa- 
tion regarding the suggestion to introduce electricity into the borough. 
If it is decided to introduce electricity, the gas-works will be relieved 
for the present; but capital expenditure in either gas or electricity 
must be met at once. The position has necessitated considerable 
expenditure on plant, which has been met temporarily out of revenue; 
but in the event of a loan being raised for gas-works extensions, this 
expenditure will be refunded to the gas-works account. In his state- 
ment, the Gas Engineer (Mr. W. M‘Auliffe) says that 35 new services 
were connected during the year; and the make of gas for the twelve 
months shows an increase of 11°39 per cent. over that of the previous 
year. The total make of gas was 17,017,000 cubic feet, or 12,503 feet 
per ton of coal carbonized. The unaccounted-for gas was 5°78 per 
cent. The net cost of coal per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was 4 85d. 





Dearer Gas at Slough.—The Directors of the Slough Gas and 
Coke Company have notified consumers that, owing to the increase in 
the price of coal and other materials, they are compelled to increase 
the price of gas over the whole of the district 3d. per 1000 cubic feet 
from the Midsummer quarter. This will make the charge 3s. 9d. 


| did something for the gas consumers. 


| estimates before him, at a possible deficit. 


Chorley Gas Prices Increased. 

At the last meeting of the Chorley Gas Committee, it was reported 
that, owing to the increased charges for coal and decreased yield from 
residuals, the prices of gas to both ordinary and prepayment meter con- 
sumers would have to be re-considered. At a meeting of the Town 
Council last week, it was reported that the Committee’s recommenda- 


| tion was that from July 1 the price of gas to ordinary consumers should 


8886.—Sirton, W. B., and Harpinec Bros., Ltp., “Production of | be increased by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; that prepayment consumers 


within the district be supplied with 24 cubic feet for 1d., as against 
26 feet allowed at present; and that prepayment consumers outside 
the district be allowed 22 cubic feet for 1d. In moving an amendment, 
that the increase should be only 3d. per 1000 feet, Mr. Sandham 


pointed out that in the past ten years £17,700 had been taken from gas 


profits for the relief of the rates, and remarked that it was time the rates 
He suggested that if there was 
any deficit it should be made good out of the depreciation fund. Mr. 
E, W. Heald (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) pointed out that 
the extra coal cost alone amounted to about £4000, and hinted, on the 
With regard to Mr. Sand- 
ham’s remarks as to the depreciation fund, this was almost entirely 
ear-marked for renewal purposes. The amendment found no seconder ; 
and the increases suggested were passed. 





At the annual meeting of the Okehampton Gas Company, a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. was declared. It has been decided to increase the 
price of gas 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, bringing it to 5s. 

Mr. J. W. Ison, who has been for many years engaged in the gas- 
stove business, both in this country and abroad, has been appointed 
London representative (No. 129, High Holborn) of the Parkinson Stove 
Company, Limited. 


The Loughborough Corporation have decided to increase the wages 
of employees in the Gas and Electricity Departments by 2s weekly, in 
the case of those receiving 30s. and under 32s. who are married men 
or single men over military age and ineligible for military service. 


The Middlesbrough chemical-works of Messrs. Sadler and Co. 
were last Friday week the scene of a fire, which broke out at the tar- 
stills and atar-tank. Besides this, only one building (used as a labo- 
ratory and stores) was involved; and the damage done was not of very 
serious extent—the fire being got under within about half-an-hour, 


In last week’s issue, the formation was notified of a private com- 
pany under the title of “Smith Meters Limited.” It is interesting to 
learn that the meter manufacturing business acquired was founded 
by William Smith as long ago as 1834, at Snow Hill, E.C., and carried 
on by him and his successors under the trading name of William 
Smith, in Kennington Park Road, from the year 1860. 


The Stores and Contracts Committee of the London County 
Council have made special arrangements with the Gas Light and Coke 
Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company for supplies of 
coke. The prices wi!l be based on the market rates current from time 
to time. In the case of the districts for which supplies will be obtained 


| from the Commercial Gas Company through Messrs. M. Abbott and 


Sons, an offer of the firm has been accepted to deliver coke at the price 
of 30s. 6d. a ton, to be varied from time to time in accordance with 
increases or decreases of the yard price of the Gas Company. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments Wanted. 


CHEMIST AND WoRKS ASSISTANT. 


Gas Company. 
Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


ASSISTANT Works SUPERINTENDENT. 
Gas Company. 


| 
No. 6056. | 


Rochester, &c., | 
Applications by July 1. 
ASSISTANT-MANAGER. No. 6059. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, Halifax Gas Undertaking. | 
tions by July 3. | 
Assistant DRAUGHTSMAN. Derby Gas Company. 
TECHNICAL SALESMAN (Industrial Gas Appliances). | 


No. 6054, 
Rochester, &c., Gas Company. | Meeting. 


Applica- VALVES. No. 6053. 


Plant, &c. (Second Hand), for Sale. 
EXxHAUSTERS, Enoines, Borters, &c. Bristol Gas 


Company. Tenders by July 8. 
Manuva CHARGING MACHINES, 


| Plant, &c. (Second Hand), Wanted. 


Patent Licence. 


AtTmosPHERIC Gas-BURNERS, 
wick Court, Holborn, 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 
Reapine Gas Company. By Tender, July 14, 


Browne and Co., War- 


Weston-super-Mare 


TENDERS FOR 
Coal. 


RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAs Company. Tenders 
by July 2. 


RoTHERHAM Gas DEPARTMENT, Tenders by July 14, 


PREPAYMENT METER COLLECTOR. 


ForEMAN. 
Aldershot Gas, &e., | CommerciAL Gas Company. 
Company. A 


Cannon Street Hotel. 
ug. 5. Twelve o'clock. 


Tar and Liquor. 





RoTHERHAM GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 14, 








OXIDE OF IRON. |‘ & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


| s Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHAm, and 
0 ’NEILL’S OXIDE | 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


: Tel s— 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. | “Brappocx, O1pHam,” poe 5. Lams Lonpon.” 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON HovskE, 
Oxup Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


{ rOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘* Volcanism, London.”’ 


FOR 


| ae METERS 
TRY 





JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED. 








ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
e GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams; 
“Dacoticut Lonpon.” 


SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 


‘ very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


Telephone: 
See Illustrated Advertisement, May 11, p. 814. 


2386 HoLBorn. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
We are in a position to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 


SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


6, Croozep Lanz, Lonpor, E.O, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crookep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


. KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
ws Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
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O’NEILL’S EDWIN LEWIS & SONS, | (caw. nawrons ceoue E & 00. 


Britannia & Patent Tube Works, in Stook. S 
WOLVERHAMPTON, sponse 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. ThNK \ ne Heels 
ee Smita E. a & Ss. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


romero wows, ton ec. | FUBES & FITTINGS. | INTERMITTENT 
a || WERT CALS. 


Telephone: 9144 Lonpon Wait 
Adopted all over the World. 


TORBAY Vertical Gas Retort Syndi 
ertical Gas Retort Syndicate 
P A Ny T. oLascow: 117, VIOTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


The TORBAY PAINT C0, |) eta JAMES McKELVIE & CO, 


26, 27, & 28, Billiter Street, London, B.C, || MOT. ssusings, roweste 




































SIHOLIG 





























































30-1, Oldhall Street, Liverpool LIVERPOOL: 5, castieSt.; & Coal Owners, 
Works : Brixham & Dartmouth, Devon, || S#ANSEA: Atiantic Buiiaings. > Cannel and Gas Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








MARK LANE, LONDO 


PARKIN B. OOWAN sonia Heo 
SON wo W. & B.OOWAN, L1D.,| cui om. 


NEWCASTLE-ON 
: ‘ 24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Parkinson Branch: LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM nebinn BunLpINGs, Lae ees. 


‘Ua1VM 8 SVD YOi S3did 19 
















See Advertisement on p. 738. 








Prices and An. s of all of all the Principal Caanel, 


Cowan Branch: LONDON, MANCHESTER, EDINBURGH, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. Oe ae ee ne 


application. 
See Advertisement on Third Page of Wrapper. ESTABLISHED 1840, 


STEWARTS ano LLOYDS, Limtren, “322 on GLASSOW: 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, Steam, Water, &c. 


Georeée GLover & Co., Lr. 


CHELSBA. 
THE “STANDARD” 


SLOT METER. 


THE ACME OF SIMPLICITY. 
NO SPRING in any part of the mechanism, 










































Com be fitted with STRONG BOX, if desired, or 
wih “M & M"” LOCK. 

















DNOUASA IGG 





LONDON: LEEDS: MANCHESTER: 
RANELAGH WORKS GAYTHORN METER WORKS 
’ 9, DEWSBURY ' , 
ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA, otete we oreaat EASTON STREET. 
TELEPHONE: Kensington 1140. TELEPHONE: Ne, 2934 TELEPHONE: No. 6898 City. 
WIRE: “Dry Meters, London." WIRE: “ Meters, Leeds.” WIRE : “Slot, Manchester."’ 





eee 











(Branch of Meters Limited), 


GLOBE METER WORKS, 
“pune ue” OE, ID EX A IVE, 
45 & 47, WESTMINGTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


‘Memon tcom” LONDON, S.E. 


2412 Hop. 
. MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-CLASS 


Gas STATION METERS. 


BRADDOCKH’'S 


STATION GOVERNORS 
RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


IMPROVED 


WET & DRY GAS METERS 


OF BEST QUALITY. 
BRADDOCK’S PATENT 


“SLOT” METERS. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 

















ri 
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STOP 





THE GAS LEAKAGE 
USE 


TAMAG FIRE CEMENT 














DONALD MACPHERSON & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER, 








EGLENBOG UNION FIRE-ULAY Co. 


GAS- Glenboig, Lanarkshire. 
RETORTS, 


OFFICES: 
48, WEST REGENT ST., 
HORIZONTAL, GLASGOW. 














INCLINED, —57 — 
and Prize Medals 
VERTICAL, OF HONOUR: 
to New Standard Brussels 1910, 
Specification. HIGHEST AWARD 
P wherever 





exhibited. 

The Glenboig Bricks, Blocks, and Retorts combine, in the highest 
degree, the qualities of not meiting, and not splitting, when subjected 
to the highest heats and sudden changes of temperature, and are, 
in consequence, found to be economical, even in disiricts where the 
local bricks can be had at half the price. 





DONKIN 








for 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS PLANTS 








ROTARY AND RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS, 


DISTRICT AND SERVICE GOVERNORS 


PATENT DOUBLE FACED VALVES. 











LONDON OFFICE : 


Chesterfield Telephone No. 84. 
London Telephone No. 5358 Victoria. 


THE BrRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, Lto., 


Head Offices & Works, CHESTERFIELD. 


MILLBANK HOUSE, Wood Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Chesterfield Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin, Chesterfield.’ 
London Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin, Vic. London.”’ 
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Workmanship and Materials 
of the Highest 
Quality. , 
PECKETT So \ 























Built to any 


PECKETT & SONS, LTD., Specification or Gauge. 
ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM": 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS’ COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coal, &c. 


ENGLAND DistRicr orice: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 


Telegraphic Address: “KIRKLESS, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: No. 200 CENTRAL. 


pistrict orricn: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. “PARKER LONDON." 




















THE New Kecorp. 


Total Scale of Gravities from ‘3 to °7. 


Recording accurately to the third place of decimals. 





For many years it has been deemed sufficient to 
say gas was “about °5.” 


Modern engineers recognize that a change of gravity 
(as from ‘45 to ‘5) is a serious matter, requiring instant 
investigation. 


Such a change as that named means that 


The STAPLE PRODUCT of the works 


has increased over TEN PER CENT. in weight. 








The Gravitometer enables the cause to be traced. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


Agents :—Australia: FYVIE & STEWART, 360, Collins St., Melbourne. Canada: W. P. ROPER, 502, Merchants’ Bank Building, Montreal, 
haidinedianica 
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WROT. IRON AND STEEL TUBES, AND FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 

BRASS AND GUNMETAL FITTINGS. 
GAS LIGHT FITTINGS OF ALL STYLES 
AND DESIGN. 















Alma Tube Works, WALSALL; 
Belmont Brass Works, BIRMINGHAM. 





WAREHOUSES :—LEEDS—15, Wellington Street. 
BRISTOL—Colston Street. MANCHESTER—London Road. 

LONDON—145, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 150, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
58, Commercial Street, Spitalfields, E.; 43 & 45, Newington Butts, $.B. 











COCKEY’S 


PATENT 


- WASHER SCRUBBER 


AS ERECTED AT 
THE GAS-WORKS, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 





For Prices and Particulars Apply to the 
SOLE MAKERS, 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


FROME, 


Telegrams: P.O. Telephone 
COCKEYS, No. 16 
mou. SOMERSET. - cron. 


London Office: 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Telegrams: P. O. Telephone: 
EDCOSOLIM-VIC LONDON. 5238 VICTORIA (LONDON). 


FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE, 


Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 











“EVANS RELIABLE” STEAM 
PU MEP 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids. 








Telegrams: 
“EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 


London Office: 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
CULW ELL WORKS, 


~ WOLVERHAMPTON. 





— * = cy 


| 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


GAS BNGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G L A Ss G O W ‘ 














OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL OF EVERY 
APPARATUS. DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, RETORTS, 
GIRDERS, APE ees Ce aee (eseuaees Wocimisol| Csen end Uebenad Weenen fen CONDENSERS, 
WHARVES, hsp ASS = aw be LEW |e SCRUBBERS, 
PIERS. [GU gn (ede PS eS) CSE) a PURIFIERS. 
ROOFING GASHOLDERS 
OF AND TANKS. 
EVERY STYLE. ait 
oS ENGINES, 
PIPES, VALVES, _ » EXHAUSTERS, 
AND ee ener a a => STEAM BOILERS, 
CONNECTIONS, ee . AND FITTINGS. 


Three-Lift Gasholder. Capacity, Six Million cubic feet. 
240 feet Diameter by 45 feet deep each Lift. Erected at Glasgow. 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 


GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.), 





Atlas Meter Works, 
Se SS’ PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 


“NEW CENTURY ” 


IMPROVED PATENT COIN 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS 


FITTED WITH DETACHABLE ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED FOR lid., Gd., Is., OR ANY OTHER COIN DESIRED. 








These Meters are giving Universal Satisfaction wherever adopted. 





Guaranteed for Five Years. 
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THE HORSELEY COMPANY, LTD. 


Works and Head Office: TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


London Office: 11, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, Tel. Addresses: “ HORSELEY, TIPTON,"”’ “GALILEO, LONDON.” 
MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT. 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, CAST-IRON AND STEEL TANKS, PRESSED 
STEEL FLOORING, d&c. 


Also all kinds of STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL WORK, BRIDGES, ROOFS, PIERS, de. 


GEORGE WILSON, COVENTRY, 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 
PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Coln. 


Sole Agent for ve DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North St. Andrew Street, SS .. 
South of England: G. D. BIDWELL, 10, Bedford Place, Russell Square, LONDON, 


Telegraphic Addresses! 
“BENZOLE, MANCHESTER.” 
“BENZOLE, BLACKBURN.” 
g LTD, 











“Oxipz, MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester, Blackburn, 295 Blackburn. 
Works Dept., 2397 Manchester, Clayton, 23974 Manchester. & 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Carburetting Benzol, Benzol Absorbing Oil for Coke-Oven Plants, Toluol, Solvent, Heavy, and Burning 
Naphthas, Pyridine Bases, Carbolic Acid and Cresylic Acid, Soluble Disinfecting Fluid, Creosote, Fuel and 
— Oils, Black Varnish, Dipping Blacks, Prepared ‘Tar for Asphalting, and for Road Treatment, 


mber Creosoted for the Trade, &c. See our Advertisement next week. 








THE GAS-METER CoO., LTD ingsland Road, LONDO 


wy 238, Kingsland Road, LONDON, N.E. 


IMPROVED PATENT DRY AUTOMATIC METER 


For PENNIES, SHILLINGS, OR ANY COIN—ENGLISH OR FOREIGN. 








The Price of Gas can be 
easily changed by simply 
breaking the Gas Com- 
pany’s Seal, and altering 
Indicator to number of feet 
required and re-sealing. 


No Complicated 


Mechanism. 


Accurate in Action. 


Telegrams: 
“METER LONDON.” 
“METER OLDHAM,” 
‘*METER DUBLIN,” 
“METER MANCHESTER.” 


Easy of Access for 


Changing Price in situ. 


Telephones: 


142 DALSTON, 
340 OLDHAM. 
1995 DUBLIN. 
2918 MANCHESTER, 


No 
Price Wheels Required. 











THE GAS-METER COMPANY, LTD.,  «. w. cuvrcu, secretary. 


London: 238, Kingsland Road, N.E.: Oldham: Union Street; Dublin: Hanover Street, East; Manchester: 18, Atkinson Street. 


| | Quest 
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THE K. & A. GAS PLANTS 


FOR BLUE OR CARBURETTED 
— WATER-GAS. 
BRITISH CAPITAL & LABOUR. 
K. & A. WATER GAS CO., Ltd., 56, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Telephone—3332 Victoria. 




















PATENT “STANDARD” 
CENTRIFUGAL WASHER. 


For Extraction of Ammonia, Naphthalene, 
Toluol, Benzol, Cyanide, and other Im- 
purities from Coal and other Gases. 


Total daily 

capacity of 

machines 
supplied or in 

course of 
construction— 


132,570,000 


cubic feet. 





Kirkham, HULETT, 
& GHanpter, Lo. 


Palace Chambers, Bridge St., 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Tel, Ad.: “ WasHEerR Lonpon.” 


el. No.: 127 Victoria, 
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Manager: 


it 


Engine 


NOTHER Manager said: ‘The 

fact of our having placed re- 

peated orders with you for a matter 

of about 24 Retort House Gover- 

nors speaks for itself, and I am in 
every way satisfied.” 


Practically every other user speaks 
in the same strain; certainly we 
get their repeat orders. 


Peebles 
RETORT HOUSE GOVERNORS 


are of the enclosed type; the bell 
being completely encased in a leak 
proof tank. As Mr. Yuill says, 
they give constant outlet pressure 
under all conditions, and ensure 
complete combustion with every kind 
of fuel, which means the maximum 
yield in the purity and the volume 
of the gas generated. 


q Write us and we will 
give further particulars. 
Our prices are competitive, 
and we can give prompt 
delivery for all sizes. Ask 
for illus‘rated list of Gas 
Governors, 





i 


** Tangent, Edinburgh." 


Telegrams: 


E.1.H. 


LLC 
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THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO. 


ERECTED THE 





PLANT IN 1910, 








HENDON, LONDON, N.W. 


First TAR DEHYDRATION 


AND NOW HAVE AT WORK OVER SO. 


PROMPT DESPATCH AND BEST WORKMANSHIP. 

















AST-IRON PIPES @ 018. WATER, « STEAM, 
also VALVES of ali descriptions. 
A LAIDLAW & SON LTD ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 
a 2 Tt] OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 








S. 4AOMIRALTY LIST. 

* WAR OFFICE LIST. 

oe a ILONIAL AGENTS. 
ORE tral = plete. 





ROOFING STRUCTURAL Wt AS | 
M.S.&C.I. PURIFIERS. “2, 








BUY OF THE MAKERS! 
HULETT’S FORGE PUMPS 
& SYPHON PUMPS. 


_ COKE BARROWS, 
» FORKS & SHOVELS, 
STREET LANTERNS, 
MAIN LAYING TOOLS, &c. 


SEND FOR LISTS TO 


D. HULETT & CO., LTD., encincers, 


55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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THE BRITISH MADE 


Veritas-Stellux 


HIGH CANDLE POWER LAMP 








A LAMP WITH A PRINCIPLE 


not merely a casing enclosing a burner. 








Preheated air supply, thus securing 
the maximum efficiency. 





Polished aluminium casing which will 
not discolour and presents a particularly 
handsome appearance. 











Heavy brass burner parts. j 
4 . 4 
G72286 300 Candle Power. Tc. ft. Consumption. G72287 
20s. Gd. each subject. 19s. each subject. 
Write for special descriptive leaflet. Sample on approval upon request. 
FALK, STADELMANN, & CO. 
J 3 LTD 3 
83/7, Farringdon Road, 74/6, Great Clyde Street, Rochdale Road (adjoining Shudehill), 
LONDON. GLASGOW. MANCHESTER. 




















J. BROWN & CO., 


LIMITED, 
DEWSBURY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HEAVY CHEMICALS, 
SULPHURIC & NITRIC ACID, 
oe ga, §=6TAR PRODUCTS, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
Portion of Works where Brownox and Brownox-de-Luxe are made. GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS. 


BROWNOX AND BROWNOX-DE-LUXE. 


BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIALS OF PROVED EFFICIENCY. 


We guarantee minimum Ferric Oxide and maximum Moisture contents. We do NOT employ the fallacious 
*‘one per cent. allowance for one per cent. excess” basis with regard to moisture. 


Supposing a natural oxide is bought on this misleading basis with a guaranteed moisture content of 50%. If the 
whole of it were water, only a 50 % allowance would be made, and half the agreed price would be paid for some- 
thing worth less than two pence per ton. This is an extreme case, but the fair method is one which is reckoned 
on ‘‘all moisture, no payment’’ lines—e.g., if 30 % is the guaranteed maximum of moisture, —19° % =1+43 %, 


° - 100 30 “ 
allowance should be made for each 1 %, excess moisture, and soon, The most satisfactory method of all is to buy 
‘« Ferric Oxide on the Dry Basis."’ 


We sell as our customers wish. We accept buyers’ weights and tests. 








SAMPLES, PARTICULARS. REFERENCES, PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





We are Large Consumers of Agents for Northumberland and Durham: 

Spent Oxide, and are always F. J. NICOL & GO., 

glad to purchase our own or Pligrim House, | 
other materials when spent. seat aicbc tess tsans 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, Lro. 


The United Gas Improvement Co., U.S.A. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS 


NINE REASONS: 


1. LOW CAPITAL COST, 

2. Small Ground Space, 

Control of Coke Market, 

Independence of Coal and Labour, 

Calorific and Illuminating Control, 

Small Sulphur Content, 

Freedom from Naphthalene, 

Instant Production instead of Expensive Storage, 
CHEAPER AND BETTER GAS. 


AND THE RESULT : 


Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 331,000,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 
The U.G.I.Co., U.S.A. 705,400,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS CUBIC FT. DAILY. 


BLUE WATER GAS 


88, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Bureau de Bruxelles: 209, Chaussee d’Ixelles. 


CHONAALP w 
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The 


“JOURNAL” OFFICE TELEPHONE. 


“JOURNAL” office telephone number is “6857 Holborn.” 








THE IDEAL FAN FOR THE SUMMER. 





Book your Orders NOW 


FOR 


“HANDS” GAS-DRIVEN VENTILATING FANS 





British Manufacture Throughout. 





VERY EFFICIENT. 





SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED. 





FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 





It will give us much pleasure to demonstrate a sample to any of our friends in 
the Profession, if they will kindly favour us with a call at our London Showrooms— 


71, 
WE SHALL BE VERY PLEASED TO QUOTE PRICES UPON APPLICATION, 


FARRINGDON 


ROAD, E.C. 





G. HANDS &l CO., LONDON, GLASGOW, & BIRMINGHAM. 
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The Automatic Meter of THOMAS GLOVER. 


HE remarkable popularity of the “T.G.” 


Meter is mainly due to the accuracy of regis- 




















tration and the consequent absence of irritating 


demands upon the Consumer for “ pennies due.” 


In addition to this, the price-change system is 
the simplest and requires no separate wheels. 


And in the rare event of a coin fixing, no 
matter how damaged, release is easily effected 


without disconnection of the meter. 





(GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS). 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., Ltd. 


(Original Makers—Established 1844), 


GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL RD., EDMONTON, LONDON, N. 
London Show-Rooms: 25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 


56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; 
136, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 917, Millfield, BELFAST; 
333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 


PARKINSON’S 


PATENT 





High Pressure 





Dry Meters 





FITTED WITH 


Compensating Index and Geared Cocks. 





PARKINSON anp W. & B. COWAN, LTD, 
(Parkinson Branch.) 
Bett Barn Roan, 





CorraGe Lang, City Roan, Hitt SyREET, 
LONDON. 











BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 
Telegrams: “InpEx, Lonpon.” | “GASMETERS, B’Ham.” | “PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 
Telephone Nos. : 7570 City. 2245 Midland, B’ham. 8374 Belfast. 








Proprietors oF THE STANDARD Meter Co., Ltp., oF Vancouver, CANADA. 


















Fs 
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That Excellent 


B.C.G.A. Advertisement 


in which the “Mistress of a 
Modern Household” settles the 
labour differences between Nurse 
and Cook by promising to “call 
at the Gas Showrooms to-day,” 
will doubtless cause many mis- 
tresses to adopt the same simple 
solution of the servant difficulty. 


Be ready to justify their 
faith in Gas by showing: 
1. The ‘‘NEW DAVIS’ Cooker. 


2. The Davis ‘‘HOUSEHOLD” Circulator. 
3. Davis Hygienically Perfect Gas Fires. 











ar dials —rAYt he 
The Gas Exhibition Salons, @) S®) 
60, Oxford Street, London, W. MY! ¥y IU 
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FIRST UNIT OF COMPLETE CONDENSING AND WASHING PLANT = 
CAPACITY 10,000,000 CUB. FT. PER DAY = 

At the New Works of THE MONTREAL LIGHT, HEAT, AND POWER COMPANY, = |Z 
ic 


SUA 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS. 


ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION Co.. 


LTD. 


A 











announces 


REVOLUTIONARY IMPROVEMENTS, 


36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia containing 
a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 











For Prices 


apply to the SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 


Telegraphic Address: 


island“ Metroras, Peck, Landon.” 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 
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Notwithstanding Other Statements, 


THE LARGEST 
ALL-BRITISH 


GAS MANTLE FACTORY 


WHERE ONLY 


BRITISH caritac. anc 
Me MATERIALS 


ARE EMPLOYED, 





IS THE 


VOLKER 


MANTLE 
FACTORY 


THE VOLKER LIGHTING CORPORATION, LTD., 


57, GARRATT LANE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 
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70 COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS. 


(including 11 repeat orders) 


IN OPERATION 


or in course of construction. 





WEST S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 


Engineers, Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 





Se ee 





Oe f 
whe Nahai ks Se aa Mart eat dint eles. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communicati 





Ons. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘*‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the wvriter; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Telegrams: “GASKING, 


Payable in advance. 





FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watrer KinG, 11, Bort Court, Freet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rosk Mount 
IRONWORKS, ELLAND. 





FOR 


A LL METERS 
TRY 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED. 





ee your inquiries for Carburetted 

HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vicror1A STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





‘SULPHURIC ACID. 


 prevaecnapgel prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 





Telegrams; ‘“CHEmIcALS, OLDBURY.” 


TAR WANTED. 

THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 

Norton Street, Mites Piattinc, MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Lysol, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


LDER AND MACKAY 


(EsTABLISHED 1850), 


WET AND DRY METERS. 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH. 














SULPHURIC - ACID. 


 larsrnwernng prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
6, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILvERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘“ HypRocHLoric, Fen, LonpDon,” 
Telephone: 1588 AvENUE (8 lines), 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
O. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





RICHARDSON’S 
LUTONIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


(Powder or Paste). 
For Gas Retort and Furnace Repairs, &c. 
(42nd Year of Sale). 
Prices and Samples free on Application. 
THE “PLUTONIC” CEMENT COMPANY, 
Telegrams: 62, BissELL STREET, 
“PLuronic, BrrMINGHAM.” BIRMINGHAM. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 

cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage ‘of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies, 








FOR 
D** METERS 
TRY 


JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED. 





TAR WANTED. 
(THE Burnden Tar Company(Bolton),Ld. 


Hutton CHemican Works, BOLT 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 








TAR WANTED. 
OSEPH A. HUTCHISON, LIMITED, 


Hieusripck Warr, SOME 28ET. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
Botton. 
Telegrams: “ Saturators Botton.” ” Telephone 0848, 


AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere, 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LiMITED, 
Church Fenton, near Ltrps, 








UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 


“QAaNE ” (Registered in England and 


Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KILLINGWORTH, or through his 
Agents, F. J. Nico & Co., Pilgrim House, NEWcasTLE- 
— = 
elegrams: ‘ Dortc,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telephone No. 2497. ™ 





National 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ae and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
CRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64d. ; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, ‘Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


AS-WORKS Chemist and Works 
ASSISTANT, Fourteen Years’ Experience at 
Home and Abroad, Seeks Appointment. Excellent 
Qualifications and Testimonials. 
Address No. 6056, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET ‘Srarer, E E.C. 








[eoustRaL Gas Appliances—Tech- 
NICAL SALESMAN Wanted by Large Manu- 
facturing Firm. Must have sound knowledge of the 
Application of Gas to Industrial Processes. 

Apply, giving full Particulars of Qualifications, Ex- 
perience, and Salary required, to No. 6054, care of Mr. 








K1ne, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzrr Street, E.C, 


SSISTANT-MANAGER Required for 
a Gas-Works in the Eastern Counties. 150 
Millions Annual Output. Candidates must be keen, 
energetic, capable of Controlling Workmen, and must 
have had a Good Technical and Mechanical Training, 
and be able to make the usual Works’ Tests, &c, Com- 
mencing Salary, £160 per Annum. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 6059, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C, 





ROCHESTER, CHATHAM, AND GILLINGHAM 
GAS COMPANY. 


ASSISTANT WORKS SUPERINTENDENT. 
HE Directors of the above Company 


invite Applications for the Position of ASSIS- 
TANT WORKS SUPERINTENDENT of their Gilling- 
ham Station. Applicants must have a thorough 
knowledge of Gas Manufacture, and Experience of 
Vertical Retorts is essential. Salary, £150 perAnnum. 
Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of not more than Three 
Testimonials, and endorsed ** Assistant,’’ should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Twelve Noon on 
Thursday, the Ist day of July, 1915. 
C. Vaton BENNETT, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas Offices, 95, High Street, Rochester, 
June 17, 1915. 





OREMAN required by the Rochester, 

Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company for 

their Rochester Station. Must be Reliable, Able to 

Control Workmen, and have had Experience of Re- 

generator Settings. Wages, £2 per Week, with House, 
Fuel, Light, and Water. 

Applications, giving full Particulars, with copies of 
Testimonials, to be addressed, to C. VALON BENNETT, 
Engineer and General Manager, RocHEsTER, CHATHAM, 
AND GILLINGHAM Gas Company. 


ANTED—Draughtsman with 
General Gas-Works Experience. Some Labo- 
ratory Experience would be a recommendation. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, together with copies of not more than Three 
Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later 
than Saturday, July 3. 





W. B. M‘Lusry, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas- s-Works, Halifax. 





ANTED— Assistant Draughtsman. 
Gas-Works Experience preferred, but not 

necessary. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Salary required, 

ot the Derby GASLIGHT AND Coke CoMPANY. 


PREPAYMENT METER COLLECTOR. 
MART Young Man Wanted, who will 


make himself Generally Useful otherwise on In- 
spection Work. Commencing Wage, 25s. per- Week, 
with Commission. Uniform found. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, whether Married or 
Single (if Married, family), with copies of Three recent 
Testimonials, to the Cuizr SvuPpERINTENDENT, Gas 
Water, and District Lighting Company, Victoria Road, 
ALDERSHOT. 








BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 
WING to Reconstructions, , the follow- 


ing PLANT is available FOR > 

1.—One Waller’s Patemt Four- Blade! EXHAU STER, 
by Messrs. G. Waller and Co., with STEAM. 
ENGINE, about 12 inches diameter by 16-inch 
Stroke, by The Avonside Engine Company, 
Limited, Bristol, coupled direct. 

2.—One Gwynne and Beale Patent Two-Blade 
EXHAUSTER, by Messrs. Bryan Donkin and 
Clench, with STEAM- ENGINE, about 12 inches 
diameter by 16-inch Stroke, by Messrs. C. G. 
Hill and Co., Nottingham, coupled direct. 

Both Exhausters have 16-inch diameter Inlet and 
Outlet Valves and Connections. 

Both Engines have Steam Throttle Valves, with Hy- 
draulic Regulators complete. 

Capacity of each Set, 120,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 

3.—Two Vertical STEAM-BOILERS, 10 ft. 6 in. 
high by 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, with Dead Weight 
Safety Valves. 

4.—Two Lancashire STEAM-BOILERS, 26 ft. long 
by 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, with Dead Weight and 
Low Water Safety Valves and Injectors. 

The Plant can be Inspected upon Application to the 
Engineer, Mr. D, Irving, Gas Offices, Colston Street, 
Bristol. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed “Tender for Gas 
Plant,” must be Delivered to the undersigned at the 
Colston Street Office, Bristol, not later than Thursday, 
the 8th day of July next, 

JoHN PHILUIPs, 
Secretary. 

Chief Offices, Colston Street, 

Bristol, June 22, 1915. 
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APID”’ Manual Charging Machines 
for DISPOSAL. Low Price. Replaced by 
Power Machine. 
mm TayLor, Engineer, Gas-Works, WESTON-SUPER- 
ARE. 


ALVES Wanted— Two 8-inch or 
10-inch FOUR-WAY VALVES, or 8-inch or 
10-inch SLIDE VALVES. 
State Condition and Price to No. 6053, care cf Mr. 
Kine, i, Bolt Court, Freer Street, B.C 





RADCLIFFE AND PILKINGTON GAS 
COMPANY. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for a 
Twelve Months’ Supply of their Requirements 
of GAS COAL. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom Tenders, properly endorsed, will be 
received until Friday morning next, the 2nd day of July. 

JAMES BRADDOCK, 
Manager and Secretary. 

Gas Offices, Radcliffe, 


near Manchester, June 24, 1915. 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 

for the Supply and Delivery, at the Gas-Works, 

Rotherham, of such Quantities of COALS and NUTS as 
may be required during the ensuing year. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on Application to 
Mr. J. 8. Naylor, Engineer and General Manager, at 
the Gas-Works 

Sealed Tenders to be sent to me not Jater than the 
14th of July, 1915, endorsed ** Tender for Coal.” 

By order, 
Cuas. L. pes Forees, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rotherham, 
June 26, 1915, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


tHE Corporation of Rotherham are 


prepared to receive OPFERS for the Purchase 
of the Surplus GAS TAR and AMMONITACAL LIQUOR 
produced at their Gas-Works during the ensuing Year. 
Forms of Tender and Specifications may be obtained 
on Application to Mr. J. 8. Naylor, Gas Engineer. 
Offers, endorsed ‘* Gas Tar and Ammoniaca] Liquor,” 
to be sent to me not later than July 14 next, 
Cuas. L. DES ForGEs, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rotherham, 
June 26, 1915. 








SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON. SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIRS, take place — 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E 
Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Mesans. A. & W. Ricuarps, at 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 


READING GAS COMPANY. 
(INCORPORATED BY 25TH AND 26TH VIC., CAP. 84, 
80TH oF JUNE, 1862) 


SALE BY TENDER OF £7500 ORDINARY STOCK. 


HE Directors invite Tenders (at 

not less than £102 per £100 Stock) for £7500 

ORDINARY STOCK in the above-named Company, to 

be raised in pursuance of the powers of ‘‘ The Reading 
Gas Act, 1902.” 

The Additional Capital is required to meet Expendi- 
ture upon Extensions to the Storage Accommodation, 
necessitated by the increased consumption of gas in the 
district. 

This Stock will rank for a maximum dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annum. Full dividends on the Company’s 
Stocks and Shares have been paid since its incorpora- 
tion in 1862. 

The Stock will be issued in amounts of not less than 
£10 or multiples thereof, and will be registered in the 
names of the purchasers (or their nominees) free of ex- 
pense. 

Payment for the Stock is to be made by the 3lst of 
July, 1915; but the dividend will accrue from July 1. 

The dividends are paid half yearly, on the Ist of 
March and Ist of September. 

The Liability of the Stockholders is Limited—that is, 
when the Stock is paid for there is no further Liability 

Particulars, with Forms of Tender, may be obtained 
on Application to the Secretary, towhom Tenders must 
be Delivered not later than Wednes lay, July 14, 1915, 

By order of the Directors, 
. B. STEDMAN, 

159, Friar Street. Reading, Secretary. 
June 15, 1915. 





THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
Norlce is Hereby Given that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of this Company, 8O FAR 
AS THEY RELATE TO CAPITAL STOCKS, WILL 
BE CLOSED at Four o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 6th 
day of July next, and WILL BE RE-OPENED imme- 
diately after the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Company, to be held on Friday, the 6:h day of 
August next. 
By order, 
Henry RAYNER, 
Secretary. 
Chief Office: Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, 8.W., June 24, 1915, 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 
N °21cE is Hereby Given that an 


ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
in the City of London, on Thursday, the 5th of 
August, 1915, at Twelve o’clock at Noon, to receive 
the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of the Company 
for the Half Year ended the 30th of June, 1915; and 
to declare a Dividend. 

The STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE 
CLOSED from the 6th of July to the 5th of August, both 
days inclusive; and the Dividends will be paid on the 
16th of August next to the holders of Stock registered at 
the date of the closing. 

By order of the Board, 
F. J. BRADFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Offices: Stepney, 
June 28, 1915. 





TZ Proprietor of Letters Patent No. 

9610, of 1911, for “IMPROVEMENTS IN AND 
RELATING TO ATMOSPHERIC GAS AND LIKE 
BURNERS,” is Desirous of entering into arrangements, 
by way of a LICENCE or otherwise, upon Reasonable 
Terms, for the purpose of EXPLOITING the above 
Patent and ensuring its Practical Working in Great 
Britain. All Communications should be + ddressed to 
Browne AND Co., Patent Agents, 9, Warwick Court, 
Holborn, Lonpon. 





Price 5s, 6d. Post Free in the United Kingdom, 


RePorTS or District 
Gas AssociATIONS ror 1914. 


London: WALTER K1na, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., E.C. 


KOPPERS' PATENT 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Results obtained which have never been Sur- 
passed by any other System of Carbonization. 
Plants at Work and under Construction for 
the production of 70,000,000 cubic feet 
of Gas per Day. 
See our large Advertisement appearing in 
alternate issues of the ‘‘JOURNAL.”’ 

















The KOPPERS'’ 
COKE OVEN AND BYE-PRODUCT CO., 


301, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


Lendon Oftice: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.C, 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, ‘=D, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co,, 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary AXE, E.C. 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 
Telegrams: ‘* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.”’ 
Telephones: 3268 & 3269 City two lines), 








JOHN J 


GRIFFIN 


& SONS, LTD. 
KEMBLE ST. 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


MAKERS Pr Fr THE 
“BOYS” GAS 
CALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in all the 
Official Testing Stations in London since the 
calorimetric test was introduced in 1906. 


XZ 
PYROMETERS 


AND 


THERMOMETERS 


FOR 


TECHNICAL & INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL 


from the 


Grassmoor Collieries 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Jiluminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke: 

Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


EsTABLISHED 1820, 
Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC- 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our Manufactures, on Application. 























Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
j Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices, MILBURN HOUSE. 








System 





“CAPTIVE FIRE” 


Of Burning Gaseous Fuel. 


anaes appe 
25 and June 


For further Particulars apply to 


A. C. 1ONIDES, 34 Porchester Terrace, London, W. 


Particulars of the Sy stem were given in Ad- 


aring in the “JournaL”’ for 
rand 8 (pp. 471, 525, 596). 
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O’or Wark is guid 
an’ well we know it, 
Give us the chance 
an’ we will show it. 


TELEPHONE: 1129 LEITH. 


| THE FOUR GOIN METER G0., LEITH, 











RETFORD. 





W. J. JENKINS & CO., Lio, 


See Advertisement last week 











ARROL-FOULIS 


Stoking Machinery 


‘ HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT.) 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE on 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & C0., Liat, 


GLASGOW. 


LONDON ADDRESS: 56, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
({Iilustrated Advertisement, June 15, p. 670.) 








SERIES. 























No. 840. Type “G.” 
One Gas 
PRE- and Air 
HEATED Adjuster 
BURNER. per 
a Lamp. t 
a Write for List 74. £ 


| i 











PARKINSON and W. & B. COWAN, LTD., 


Lighting Specialists, 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, 
EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, SYDNEY, N. SW., &c., &e. 











THE 


UEST 
IBBONS 


STOKER 


NOW EMBODIES 
THE PATENTED 


IMPROVEMENTS 


BANCROFT 


AND 


HANSFORD 


ENABLING THE 


RETORTS 


TO BE 


COMPLETELY 
FILLED. 














GIBBONS BROS., LTD., 


DUDLEY, 
MANCHESTER. 


LONDON. 


CARDIFF. 
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CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL” 


PRICE 2s. HAOH. 








Are you in the Market for 


GEYSERS, CIRCULATORS, RADIATORS, &. ? 


Please Write for Particulars to— 


W. EDGAR, *worxs, HAMMERSMITH, 


Illustrated Lists on application. LONDON, W 














THOMAS BUGDEN «  Co., 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAS MAIN BAGS, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ ArrPROOF, ISLING, Lowpon."* Teleph one: 743 City 





PATENTEES OF THE 
DENMAR BAC. 


Impervious to Main 
Liquor and Climatic 
Influences. 


ma 


Gas Bags for 
Repairing Mains, 








Drain Rods and Appliances. Round or Cylinder Shape. 


Bellows and Inflators 
for Inflating Gas Bags. 


Oilskin Clothing, 
gy Tarpaulins, &c., 
“ Tar Hose, Sewer 
Boots. 





CONTRACTORS TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 





Hose Tubing, and 4 Z 
Sheet of Every § 
Description. 





Wading and ‘anaes EP 


Stokers’ Mitts and Gloves. 
Contractors’ and Miners’ 
Woollen Jackets, 
Trousers, Hats, &o. 


244, Coswell Road, LONDON, EC. 


PATENT POROUS FILTER SLABS 


Mackenzie and McLauchlan’s Patent No. 23,049. 
For Filtering De-arsinicated Sulphuric 
and other Acids, also Water and Sewage. 





8 YEARS IN USE, STILL WORKING SATISFACTORILY. 


Ganister Quarries, Silica Bricks, and Castlecary (Scotch) Fire 
Bricks for high heats and rapid changes of temperature. 


“pet JOSEPH McLAUCHLAN, °* “MIDDLESBRO’. 
Telephone 989. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ ALDERMAN.’ 
BRITISH BRAINS. BRITISH MATERIAL. BRITISH WORKMEN. 











Special Pressure and 
Prassure & Exhaust Registers, 


For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 
For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. 
For OFFICES AND DISTRICTS. 








: Fullest particulars on application to— 


T. G MARSH, 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


CAST IRON PIPES 


SOCKET & SPIGOT AND FLANGED. 
BEST GREY IRON. 


ARTHUR LOWCOGK, LTD., SHREWSBURY. 























SPIRAL GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS 


A SPECIALITY. 
ORIGINAL MAKERS. 


GASHOLDERS 


AND 


TANKS 


OF ANY 


SIZE 


AND 


DESIGN 


TELEGRAMS 
"GAS LEEDS” 
TELEPHONE 
N°S 543 &542 


PURIFIERS, 
“KM Sc ™" 


—e gs a Oi on a SECS STEELWORK 
or -S = 4-3 08. oe me oe oe, 7 8 ee Co ee od 


A ae od oe Oe ee 8 A ee ee Oe 0 8d nd ee — 2 Oe oe 


CLAYTON SON & C92..Moor Enp,Hunstet, LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE, 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,E.C. 





hae ll a 
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fh LAIDLAW & SON cepINBURGH), LTD. 


GAS METER 
MAKERS. 


STATION 
METERS 


Ornamental 
Square & Round 


é Cast-Iron Cases. 
ALL SIZES. 








Drawings, Specifications, and 
Prices on Application. 





SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 


EDINBURGH, 


AND 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LO N DO N © E = C. LATEST DESIGN. 


COKE 
SCREENS. 




























ILLUSTRATION OF COKE HANDLING PLANT WITH THE 


BEST COKE SCREEN ON THE MARKET. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


DRAKES LIMITED, HALIFAX. 
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KEITH=-BLACKMAN 
Centrifugal Gas Boosters 





or Pressure Raisers maintain a steady 
pressure without pulsation, run silently, 
and give a free gas passage at all times. 


Their efficiency is high, and construction 
robust, ensuring good service. 


Gas Engine, Steam Turbine, or Electric 
drive arranged. 


Complete Plants installed for any 
volume. 





“K-B” GAS BOOSTING FAN 
coupled to electric motor. “35 











| James Keith & Blackman Co., Ltd. | 


27, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON. 


| | 7 


FOR 


UP-TO-DATE GAS PLANT 


ORDER rom 
CLAPHAM BROS., Lio. 


KEIGHLEY. 
RETORT HOUSE IRONWORK. 


‘*ECLIPSE”? PATENT REVERSIBLE 
CONDENSER. 


LIVESEY WASHERS FOR TAR and 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTION. 


PELOUZE a AUDOUIN jae 
TAR EXTRACTORS eal 


(CLAPHAM’S PATENT). . — 


























‘‘ECLIPSE” BALL WASHER SCRUBBERS. 
LUTELESS PURIFIERS WITH ‘ECLIPSE”’ 
PATENT JOINT & AUTOMATIC FASTENERS. 









Representatives :— 


Mr. N. G. CLAPHAM, 30, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. F. H. STEVENSON, Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. JOHN D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, PAISLEY. 
Mr. JAMES HUNTER, 35, Victoria Street, BELFAST, IRELAND. 
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COWAN'S DRY METERS. 





‘ 
| 
: 
} 








Meter In Tin-Plate Case, Meter in Cast-Iron Case. 


HBESE are constructed of the best plates, and the diaphragms of the best 

Persian sheepskins, specially selected and prepared. The diaphragm is tied 

with Bessemer steel wire, between which and the leather a band of flax webbing 

is interposed, so as to protect the latter. By this means leakage at the tying Is 
rendered impossible. 


Leakage at the index box is effectually prevented by the adoption of a grease cup in 
connection with the ordinary stuffing-box. A prolonged experience of this modification, 
which we introduced in 1878, justifies its recommendation as a substantial improvement. 


| 

| 

| 

Excepting as regards the cases, the above remarks apply equally to our 
Improved Cast-Iron Cased Dry Meters, the essential feature of which is that all the 
internal fittings are exactly simslar to those of tin-cased Dry Meters; and it is there- 

fore impossible for rust or other foreign substance to come in contact with the valves, 

as it is liable to do in iron dry meters as ordinarily constructed. 
| 


All the sizes of these Meters are of neat design, and are unexcelled for workmanship, 
material, and finish. The most careful supervision is exercised at every stage of their 
manufacture, and only the highest class of skilled labour is employed. 





Large Stocks always Ready for Immediate Delivery, or for Shipment. 





PARKINSON ano W. & B. GOWAN, Lro. 


(COWAN BRANCH), 
Fitzalan Street Works, Dalton Street Works, Buccleuch Street Hill Street Commonwealth Meter Works, 
Kennington Road, Newtown, Works, Works, Macquarie Place, 


LONDON, S.E. | MANCHESTER. | EDINBURGH. | — BELFAST. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Tel. Nos, 1710 & 1711 City, Telephone No. 1545 City. Telephone No. 753. Telephone No. 8374, Telephone No. 6820 City. 
t 


Also a 
489, FLINDERS LANE, MELBOURNE, and BALLANCE STREET WORKS, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


4 








TELEGRAPHIC ADORESSES:; 
**DISC LONDON.” “*DISC MANCHESTER.” **DISC EDINBURGH.” “PREPAYMENT BELFAST.” “DISC SYDNEY.” 
7 ‘ Telegraphic Codes used: Ai, A B C sth Edition, and Bentleys. Special Code furnished on applicetion. 






Proprietors of THE STANDARD METER COMPANY, Ltd., of Canada. 
(10, Morrow Avenue, TORONTO, Ont.; 210, Dufferin Street, VANCOUVER, B.C.) 
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; THE GAS" METER COMPANY, Loo. 








Manufacturers of 


| CROLL’S PaTENT improved DRY GAS METERS, 


SLOTS, PREPAYMENTS, ORDINARIES. 





Telephones: 142 Dalston. 330 Oldham. 1995. Dublin. 2918 Manchester. 

Telegrams: ‘* Meter, London.” ** Meter, Oldham."” ** Meter, Dublin.” ** Meter, Manchester,"' 

Letters: 238, Kingsland Road, Union Street, Hanover Street, 18, Atkinson Street, 
LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN. MANCHESTER, 





GOOD CONSTRUCTION and SOUND WORKMANSHIP. 





~ ; ‘YWanufactu rers , ox 
Fire Rricks, LUMPS &T//es 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











GAS RETORTS 


AND 


FIRECLAY GOODS. 


> § 
MOBBERLEY ~&% PERRY LTD., 
STOURBRIDGE. 











TAUFFER’S 
LUBRICANT” 


REG. TRADE MARE. 


FOR 30 YEARS AND STILL THE 
STANDARD MACHINE GREASE. 
A BRITISH '!PRODUCT 


Made\Only at their 


— in SOUTH LONDON, by : 
Offices: Caxton Hou * TRIER BROS., LTp. .4 | 
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